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THE LOST ARCTIC VOYAGERS. 


WE have received the following commu- 
nication from Dr. Rar. It can have no 
better commendation to the attention of our 
readers than the mention of his name :— 


g, in the numbers of this journal 
dated the second and ninth.of this month, a 
very ably-written article on the lost Arctic 
voyagers, in which an attempt is made to 
prove that Sir John Franklin’s ill-fated 
party did not die of starvation, but were 
murdered by the Esquimaux; and conse- 
uently that they were not driven to the last 
dread alternative as a means of protracting 
life, permit me to make a few remarks in 
support of my information on this painful sub- 
ject—information received by me with the 
utmost caution, and not one material point of 
which was published to the world without 
my havingsome good reason to support it. 

First, as regards my interpreter. To com- 
pare either Augustus or Ouligback (who 
accompanied Sir John Franklin and Sir John 
Richardson in their overland journeys) with 
William Ouligback, my interpreter, would be 
very unfair to the latter. Neither of the 
first two could make themselves understood 
in the English language, and did not very per- 
fectly comprehend the dialect of the natives of 
the coast westward of the Coppermine River. 

William Ouligback speaks English fluently ; 
and, perhaps, more correctly than one half of 
the lower classes in England or Scotland. 

As I could not, from my ignorance of 
the Esquimaux tongue, test William Oulig- 
back’s qualifications, l resorted to the only 
means of doing so [ possessed, There is 
an old servant of the company at Churchill, 
an honest, trustworthy man, who has ac- 
quired a very fair knowledge of both the 
Esquimaux character and the Esquimaux 
language. This man informed me that young 
Ouligback could be perfectly relied on ; that 
he would tell the Esquimaux exactly what 
was said, and give the Esquimaux reply with 
equal correctness; that when he had any 
personal object to gain, he would not scruple 
to tell a falsehood to attain it, but in sucha 
case the untruth was easily discovered by a 
little cross-questioning. This description I 
found perfectly true. 


Observing. 


Again: the natives of Repulse Bay speak 
precisely the same language as those of 
Churchill, where young Ouligback was 
brought up. 

The objection offered that my information 
was received second-hand, I consider much 
in favour of its correctness. Had it been 
obtained from the natives who had seen the 
dead bodies of our countrymen, I shouldhave 
doubted all they told me, however plausible 
their tale might have appeared ; because had 
they, as they usually do, deposited any pro- 
perty under stones in the neighbourhood, 
they would have had a very excellent cause 
for attempting to mislead me. 

That ninety-nine out of a hundred inter- 
preters are under a strong temptation 
to exaggerate, may be true. f so, my 
interpreter is the exception, as he did not 
like to talk more than he could possibly 
help. No doubt had I offered him a pre- 
mium for using his tongue freely he might 
have done so; but not even the shadow of a 
hope of a reward was held out. 

It is said that part of the information 
regarding cannibalism was conveyed to me 
by gestures, This is another palpable mis- 
take, which is likely to mislead. I stated 
in one of my letters to the Times that the 
natives had preceded me to Repulse Bay; 
and, by signs, had made my men left in 
charge of the property there (none of whom 
spoke a word of Esquimaux) comprehend 
what I had already learnt through the 
interpreter. 

I do not infer that the officer who lay upon 
his double-barrelled gun defended his life to 
the last against ravenous seamen ; but that 
he was a brave, cool man, in the full posses- 
sion of his mental faculties to the last; that 
he lay down in this position as a precaution, 
and, alas! was never able to rise again ; and 
that he was among the last, if not the very 
last, of the survivors. 

The question is asked, was there any fuel 
in that desolate place’ for cooking the con- 
tents of the kettles? I have already men- 
tioned in a letter to the Times how fuel 
might have been obtained. I shall repeat 
my opinion with additions: —When the 
Esquimaux were talking with me on the 
subject of the discovery of the men, boats, 
tents, &c., several of them remarked that 
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it was curious no sledges were found at 
the place. I replied that the boat was 
likely fitted with sledge-runners that screwed 
on to it. The natives answered, that sledges 
were noticed with the party of whites 
when alive, and that their tracks on the ice 
and snow were seen near the place where 
the bodies were found. My answer then 
was, That they must have burnt them for 
fuel ; and I have no doubt but that the kegs 
or cases containing the ball and shot must 
have shared the same fate. 

Had there been no bears thereabouts to 
mutilatethose bodies—no wolves, no foxes? is 
asked; but it is a well-known fact that, fromin- 
stinct, neither bears, wolves, nor foxes, nor that 
more ravenous of all, the glutton or wolverine, 
unless on the verge of starvation, will touch 
a dead human body; and the carnivorous 
gudrupess near the Arctic sea are seldom 

riven to that extremity. 

Quoting again from the article on the lost 
Arctic voyagers. “ Lastly, no man can with 
any show of reason undertake to affirm that 
the sad remnant of Franklin’s gallant band 
were not set upon and slain by the Esqui- 
maux themselves ?” 

This is a question which like many 
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others is much more easily asked than| 


answered; yet I will give my reasons 
for not thinking, even for a moment, 
that some thirty or forty of the bravest 
class of one of the bravest nations in the 
world, even when reduced to the most 
wretched condition, and having firearms and 
ammunition in their hands, could be 
overcome by a party of savages equal in 
number to themselves, I say equal in num- 
ber, because the Esquimaux to the eastward 
of the Coppermine, seldom, if ever, collect 
together in greater force than thirty men, 


means of subsistence. 


[Conductedby 


Esquimaux armed with spear and bow and 
arrow. I went up to them, made them 
shake hands; and, after exchanging a few 
words and signs, left them. In this case 
no violence was used; although I had a 
box of astronomical instruments on my back, 
which might have excited their cupidity. 
Last spring, I, with seven men, was almost 
in constant communication with a_ party 
four times. our number. The savages 
made no attempt to harm us. Yet wood, 
saws, daggers, and knives were extremely 
scarce with them, and by getting possession 
of our boat, its masts a oars, and the 
remainder of our property, they would have 
been independent for years. 

What appears to me the most conclusive 
reason for believing the Esquimaux report, is 
this: the natives of Repulse Bay, although 
they visit and communicate for mutual ad- 
vantage with those further west, both dislike 
and fear their neighbours, and not without 
cause ; as they have behaved ‘reacherously 
to them on one or two occasions. So 
far do they carry this dislike, that they 
endeavoured, by every means in their power, 
to stimulate me to shoot several visitors to 
Repulse Bay, from Pelly Bay, and from near 
Sir John Ross’s wintering station in Prince 
Regent’s Inlet. 

Now, is it likely that, had they possessed 
such a powerful argument to excite—as they 
expected to do—my anger and revenge as. the 
murder of my countrymen, would they not 
have made use of it by cone me with 
the whole circumstances, if they had any such 
to report ? 

Again, what possible motive could the 
Esquimaux have for inventing such an awful 
tale as that which appeared in my report to 
the secretary of the Admiralty. Alas! these 


When Sir John Ross/|in its utmost extremes, to be mistaken on 


wintered three years in Prince Regent’s|such a point. Although these uneducated 
Inlet, the very tribe of Esquimaux who|savages—who seem to be looked upon by 
John Franklin’s 
constantly or almost constantly in the 


saw Sir 


neighbourhood. In the several springs he 
poses there, parties of his men were travel- 
ing in various directions; yet no violence was 
offered to them, although there was an im- 
mense advantage to be gained by the savages 
in obtaining possession of the vessels and their 
contents. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-six-seven 
I and a party of twelve persons wintered at 
Repulse Bay. In the spring my men were 
divided and scattered in all directions; yet 
no violence was offered, although we were 
surrounded by native families, among whom 
there were at least thirty men. By murder- 
ing us they would have put themselves in 
possession of boats and a quantity of cutlery 
of great value to them. In the same spring, 
when perfectly alone and unarmed, except 
with a common clasp knife, which could 
have been of no use, [ met on the ice four 


owing to the difficulty of obtaining mie people know too well what starvation is, 


‘strangled himself. 


party were/those who know them not, as little better 


than brutes—resort to the “last resource ” 
only when driven to it by the most dire 
necessity. They will starve for days before 
they will even sacrifice their dogs to satisfy 
the cravings of their appetites. 

One or two facts are worth a hundred 
theories on any. subject. On meeting some 
old acquaintances among the. natives at 
Repulse Bay, last spring, 1 naturally enquired 
about others that 1 seen, there in eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-six and forty-seven. 
The reply was, that many of them had died 
of starvation since I left, and some from a 
disease which, by description, resembled in- 
fluenza. Among the party that died of 
starvation was one man whom I well knew 
—Shi-makeck—and for whom I enquired by 
name, I learnt that this man, rather than 
endure the terrible spectacle of his children 
pining away in his presence, went out and 


Another, equally well | 
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known to me, being unable, I suppose, to 
support the pangs of hunger, stripped 
off his clothes, and exposed himself to 
cold, until he was frozen to death. In 
several instances, on this occasion, can- 
nibalism had been resorted to, and two 
women were pointed out to me as having had 
recourse to this “last resource.” It may be, 
I have only the words of “ babbling and false 
savages who are, without exception, in heart, 
covétous, treacherous, and cruel,” in support 
of what I say. 

Let us enquire slightly into that want of 
truthfulness so frequently and indiscrimi- 
mately charged against savages in general, 
and the Esquimaux in particular :—When 
that most distinguished of Arctic navi- 

ators — Sir Edward Parry — wintered at 
Vinter Island, not Winter Harbour, and at 
Igloolik, in the Straits of the Fury and 
Hecla, he met many of the very tribe of 
Esquimaux that I saw at Repulse Bay. 
From these Sir Edward received information 
and tracings of the coast west of Melville 
Peninsula, surrounding a bay named by the 
natives—Akkoolee, 

This Esquimaux tracing or delineation of 
coast was entered in the charts in dotted 
lines, until my survey of eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven showed that, in all material 
points, the accounts given by the natives 
were perfectly correct. When Sir John Ross 
wintered three years in Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, the natives drew charts of the coast 
line to the southward of his position, and 
informed him that, in that direction, there 
was no water communication leading to the 
western sea. 

Sir John Ross’s statements, founded on 
those of the natives were not believed at the 
Admiralty, nor my own, in eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven, although J saw the land all 
the way, and in which 1 was supported by 
Exquimaux information. The authorities at 
the Admiralty would still have Boothia an 
Island. Last spring I proved beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, the correctness of my 
former report, and consequently the truthful - 
ness of the Esquimaux ; for, where parties of 
high standing at home would insist on having 
nothing but salt water, I travelled over a 
neck of land or isthmus only sixty miles broad. 

On conversing with the natives about the 
different parties of whites, and the ships and 
boats they had seen, they described so per- 
fectly the personal appearance of Sir John 
Ross and Sir James Ross—although the men 
spoken with had not seen these gentlemen— 
that any one acquainted with these officers 
could have recognised them. The natives on 
One point set me right, when they thought I 
had made a mistake. I told them that the 
two chiefs (Sir J. and Sir J. C. Ross) and 
their men had all got home safe to their own 
country. They immediately remarked, “that 
this was not true, for some of the men had 
died atthe place where the vessel was left,” 
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I, of course, alluded only to that portion of 
the party who had got away from Regent’s 
Tnlet in safety. It must be remembered that 
this circumstance occurred upwards of twenty 
years ago, and consequently is an instance of 
correctness of memory and truthfulness that 
would be considered surprising among people 
in an advanced state of civilisation. 

The peculiarities of the Great Fish River, 
and of the coast near its mouth, has been so 
minutely described by Sir George Back, and 
so beautifully illustrated by his admirable 
drawings, that they can easily be understood 
by any one. The Esquimaux details on this 
subject agreed perfectly with those of Sir 
George Back: the river was described as full 
of falls and rapids, and that many Esquimaux 
dwelt on or near its banks. They described 
the land about a long day’s journey (which, 
with dogs and sledges, is from thirty-five to 
forty miles) to the north-west of the 
mouth of the river, as low and flat, without 
hills of any kind, agreeing in every particular 
with the descriptions of Sir George Back and 
Simpson. 

They told me that the top of the cairn 
erected by Dease and Simpson at the Castor 
and Pollux River had fallen down. This I 
found to be true ; and afterwards, on asking 
them in which direction it had fallen, they 
said towards the east. True again. I showed 
two men, who said they had been along the 
coast which I had traced, my rough draft of 
a chart. They immediately comprehended 
the whole; examined and recognised the 
several points, islands, &c., laid down upon 
it; gave me their Esquimaux names, showed 
me where they had had “caches ;” which I 
actually saw. 

Another Esquimaux, on learning that we 
had opened a “cache,” in which we found a 
number of wings and heads of geese which 
had lain long there, and were perfectly de- 
nuded of flesh, said that the “cache” 
belonged to him. Thinking that he was 
stating a falsehood so as to obtain some 
reward for having interfered with his pro- 
perty, I produced my chart, and told him to 
show me the island, among a number of 
similar ones all small, on which his “ cache” 
was; he, without a moment’s hesitation, 
pointed to the right island. 

Having dwelt thus much on the trust- 
worthiness of the Esquimanx, I shall next 
touch on their disposition and aptitude to 
falsehood; but this I must defer for the 
present, - 


We will merely append, as a commenta 
on the opinion of our esteemed frien 
Dr. Rak, relative to the probabilities of the 
Esquimaux besetting a forlorn and weak 
party, the speciality of whose condition that 
people are quite shrewd enough to have per- 
ceived; an extract from Sir John Barrow’s 
account of Franklin’s and Richardson’s second 
journey -— 
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“Thus far all went on well; but an acci- 
dent happened while the crowd was pressing 


round the boats, which was productive of 


unforeseen aud very annoying consequences : 

“¢ A kaiyack being overset by one of the 
Lion’s oars, its owner was plunged into the 
water with his head in the mud, and appa- 
rently in danger of being drowned. We 
instantly extricated him from his unpleasant 
situation, and took him into the boat until 
the. water could be. thrown out of. his 
kaiyack ; and Augustus, seeing him shiver- 
ing with cold, wrapped him up in his own 
great. coat, At first he was exceedingly 
angry, but. soon became reconciled to. his 
situation; and, looking about, discovered that 
we had many bales, and other articles in the 
boat, which had been coneealed from the 

ople in the kaiyacks, by the coverings 
Coe carefully ‘spread over all, He. soon 
began to ask for everything he saw, and 
expressed much displeasure on our refusing 
to comply with his demands; he also, we 
afterwards learned, excited the cupidity of 
others by his account of the inexhaustible 
riches in the Lion, and several of the younger 
men endeayoured to get into both our bouts, 
but. we resisted all their attempts,’ 

“They continued, however, to, press, and 
made many efforts to get into the:, boats, 
while the water had ebbed so far that it was 
not knee-deep at the boats, and the younger 
men, waiting in crowds around them, tried to 
steal.everything they could reach. ‘The Re- 
liance being afloat, was dragged by the 
crowd towards the shore, ; when Franklin 
directed the crew of) the Lion (which was 
aground and immoveable) to. endeavour to 
follow her, but the boat:remained fast until 
the Esquimaux lent their aid and dragged 
her after the. Reliance. One of the Lion's 
men |perceived that the man, who was upset 
had a pistol under his shirt, which it was 
discovered had been stolen from Lieutenant 
Back, and the thief, seeing it. to be noticed, 
leaped out of the boat and joined his couutry- 
men, carrying with him the great coat which 
Augustus had lent him. 

“* Two of the'most powerful men, jumping 
on board at the same time,seized: me by the 
wuists and forced me to. sit between them ; 
and.as 1 shook them loose two or ithree times, 
a third Esquimaux took his) station in'front 
to catch my arm-whenever I attempted to 
lift my gun, or the broad dagger which hung 
by my side. The whole way to, the shore they 
kept:repeating. the word. ‘teyma,’. beating 
gently on my left breast with ‘their hands, 
and pressing mine against their breasts., As 
we neared the: beach, two joomiaks, full of 
women, arrived, and the‘ teymas’ and. voei- 
feration, were redoubled.. ‘The Reliance .was 
finst brought to the shore, and the Lion close 
to her, a few, seconds afterwards; |; The, three 
men, who held, me, now) leaped ashore, and 
those who, remained in, thei. canoes, taking 
them -out. of. the, water, carried them) to.a 





you, that, if a, white! man had fadlled) I'would> 


([Condueteady 
|little distance.. A. numerous’ party «then 
| drawing their knives, and stripping therm- 
selves to the waist, ran to the Reliance; ‘and 
having first hauled her as far up as: they 
could, began a regular pillage, handing ‘the 
articles to the women, who, ranged in:a row 
behind, quickly conveyed them out of sight.’ 
“In short, after a furious contest); when 
knives were brandished in'a most threatening 
manner, several of the men’s- clothes: cut 
through, and the buttons of others torn from 
their coats, Lieutenant Back ordered: his 
people to seize and level: their muskets, but 
not to fire till the word was given., This had 
the desired effect, the whole crowd taking to 
their heels and hiding themselves behind the 
drift-timber on the beach. Captain Franklin 
still thought it best to temporise so‘long as 
the boats were lying aground, for armedias 
the Esquimaux were with long knives, bows, 
arrows, and spears, fire-arms. could not have 
been used with advantage against so numerous 
a host; Franklin, indeed, states his‘ ¢convic+ 
tion, ‘considering the state of excitement to 
which they had worked themselves, that the 
first blood which his party might unfor- 
tunately have shed, would instantly have Been 
revenged by the sacrifice of all their lives.’ \ 

“ Asisoon as the boats: were afloat and 
making to a secute anchorage,'seyen dr eight 
of, the | natives walked along the: beach,! er 
tered into conversation with Augustus, aid 
invited him to a conference onshore, \‘ Iwas 
unwilling to let him go,’ says Franklin, ‘ but 
the brave little fellow! entreated. so earnestly 
that [ would suffer him! to landand reprove 
the Esquimaux for their ‘conduct, that: T at 
length consented.’ On his return, being dé- 
sived to tell what he had said:to them, *hé 
had, told them,’ he: said— 

** Your conduct has been very bad, ‘and 
unlike that of all other Esquimaux, Some of 
you ,even stole from me, your countryman ; 
but that, I! do not’ mind,—I-only regret ‘tha 
you should have ireated in! this violent 
manner the white people, who came sdlely to 
do you kindness. “My tribe were ini thesame 
unhappy state im:which: you ‘now’are, before 
the white people came 'to: Churchill; but ‘at 
present! they are: supplied; with everything 
they. need, : andi !you ' see: that: 1’ am! 'welk 
clothed ; Inget all that D want, and:an very 
comfortable, You ¢anhet expect) after’ the 
transactions of) this: day, | that. these: ~pedple! 
will eyer bring goods’ to syour country ayain; 
unless you show your contritiow by restoring! 
the| stolen: goods. | The white pasble love the 
Esquimaux, and wish to show them the! same: 
kindness that. they bestow upon the Indians:| 
Do not deceive yourselves; and suppose they are} 
afraid of yous L tell you: they are not aud 
that it is entirely owing to ‘thei humanity) 
that many. of you were not killed to-day; for: 
they have all guns,’ with which, they can’ 
destroy you: either: when ear! or at! a'dis! 
tance.' ZT: also -haveo a igan; ‘andovan assure! 
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have been the ‘first to have revenged his 
death.’ 

“ The language of course is that of Frank- 
lin, who however’ gives it as the purport of 
Augustus’s speech, and adds, ‘his veracity is 
beyond all question withthe party. ‘We 
could perceive,’ says Franklin, ‘ by'the shouts 
of applause, with whith they filled the pauses 
in his language, that they assented to his 
arguments ;’ {that is, to his representation of 
the isuperior power of those white men}; ‘and 
he told us they had expressed great sorrow 
for having given ‘so much: cauge of offence, 
He said, moreover, that they pleaded igno- 
rance, having never ‘before seen white men ; 
that they had seen so’ many fine things 
entirely new to’ them, ‘that they could not 
resist the temptation of stealing; they pro- 
mised never todo the like again ; and ‘gave 
a proof of: their sincerity by ‘restoring the 
articles: that had been stolen. And thus 
in an amicable manner wis the affray con- 
cluded.” 


THE GOLDEN CALF. 


READER, were you ever in—TI have a diffi- 
culty in expressing the word. Four little 
letters would serve my turn ; but I dare not 
+-this being above all for Household eyes— 
write them down. I might say Tophet, 
Hades, the place that is said to be pav 
with good: intentions, the locality where old 
maids lead speeimens of the simious race, 
Purgatory, L'inferno, Tartarus ; the »debate- 
able; land where ‘Telemachus (under the 
guidance of good Archbishop Fénélon, taking 
the pseudonym of Mentor) went to seek for 
Ulysses; all sorts of things; but,none of them 
would come up in terseness. and’ compre- 
hensiveness to the name the place is really 
ealled by, and which it is really like. 

Reader, were you: ever in) Bartholomew 
Lane in the city' of London. There is the 
wall of the Bank .of England ;' there the 
Rotunda with those pleasant swing doors 
that with their “out” and“ in” seem to bear 
the converse of Dante's immortal inserip- 
tion; for who enters there takes Hope along 
with him—the hope of the residuary legatee, 
and, the .exécutor, and the dividend warrant 
bearer, and the:government annuitant, There 
ane: the'men who sell: the dog-collars ; ‘the 
badly. :painted, well varnished pictures (did 
ever:anybody buy one of those ‘pictures, save 
perhaps, a mad ‘heir, frantic with the vanity 
of \youthful blood to spend the old miser his 
grandfather’s: savings, and by misuse | to 
poison, good ?);. the spurious bronze sixpenny 
popguns ; and the German silver pencil cases, 
There, ‘above alliare sold those marvellous 


pocket-books, with metallic pages, everlasting 
pencils, elastic straps, snap-locks, almanacs of 
the) month, tables of the: eclipses of the 
moon, the tides, the price of stamps, ¢om- 
pound, interest, the rate of wages, the birth- 
days, of) the) Royal! Family, and, the ‘list. of 
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London bankersthose pocket-books full of 
artful pockets—sweetly smelling pouches— 
for gold, silver, or notes; that suggest inex- 
haustible riches ; and that a’ man must buy 
if he have money, and very often does buy, 
being without, but hoping to have some. I 
have such a pocket-book to this day. It is 
old, greasy, flabby, white at the edges now; 
but it- burst with banknotes once—yea, burst 
—the strap flymg one way and the clasp the 
other; and on its ass-skin opening pages 
were memoranda of the variations of the 
funds,' There im the distance is Lothbury, 
whose very name is redolent of bullion—the 
| dwelling-place of the golden Jones and the 
Lloyds ‘made of money; of auriferous gold- 
heavers in dusky counting-houses, who shovel 
out gold and weigh sovereigns until their 
hands become clogged and clammy with the 
dirt: of dross; and they wash them perforee. 
There is the great Mammon Club, the Stock 
Exchange, where bulls and bears in white 
hats and cutaway coats are now frantie about 
the chances of the Derby favourite, and the 
next pigeon match at the Red House ; now 
| about three and a quarter for the account 
|and Turkish scrip; now about a “little 
|mare,” name unknown, that can be backed 
to do wonderful things, anywhere, for any 
amount of money; but who allow no one to 
be franti¢ within the walls of their club 
under a subscription of ten guineas per 
annum; tarring, feathering, flouring, bon- 
neting, and otherwise demolishing all those 
who dare to worship Mammon without a 
| proper introduction and a proper burnt- 
offering. “All Bartholomew Lane smells of 
money. Orange tawny canvas bags; escorted 
Pickford vans with bullion for the bank 
cellars’; common-looking packing-cases full 
of ingots that might turn Bethnal Green 
into Belgravia ; ‘bankers’ clerks with huge 
pocket-books’ secured by iron chains round 
their bodies, holding bills and cheques for 
thousands; stockbrokers, billbrokers, ‘share- 
brokers, money-brokers’ offices; greasy men 
selling Birmingham sovereigns for a penny a 
piece (and a wager, of ‘course); auctioneers, 
at the great roaring mart, knocking down 
advowsons and cures of souls to the highest 
bidder : there is gold everywhere in pockets, 
hearts, minds, souls, and strengths—gold, 
“bright and. yellow, hard and cold”—gold 
for bad and gold for good,— 

“ Molten, graven, hammer’d and roll’d,— 

Heavy to get, and light to hold, 

Now stamped with the image of Good Queen Bess, 

And now with Bloody Queen Mary.” 

But how about the place I did not care to 
name? This. Little reck the white-neck- 
clothed clergymen of the Church of England, 
so demure, so smug, so unimpeachable in 
umbrella ; the old jadies in their gray shawls 
and coal-seuttle’ bonnets ; the young spend- 
thrifts flushed’ with the announcement of ‘so 
much’ money ‘standing in their names in 
Consols, and eager to find brokers to se?! out 
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for them; the anomalous well-dressed, | inhale the fumes of other men’s tobacco, and 
wateh-chained, clean-shaven class, who seem | wrapitselfasin a garment with the steam of the 
to make it a pretext of having “busi-/| fried onions of the more prosperous, and brood 
ness in the city” to consume bowls of quietly ina corner of this Bartholomew Lane 
soup at the Cock in Threadneedle Street, | Hades, ever remembering that it is a beggar, 
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or sandwiches and sherry at Garraway’s ;— 
little do these harmless votaries of Mammon 
reck of the existence of a sulphureous sub- 
terranean in the vicinity, where Mammon 
strips off his gold-laced coat and cocked hat ; 
sends Dei Gratié packing; and puts on his 
proper livery of horns and hoofs and a tail ; | 
where the innocuous veal pie in Birch the pas- 
trycook’s window in Cornhill casts off its 
crust—has four legs, horns, and a yellow 
coat, and stands on a pedestal—the Golden 
Calf—in—the place I won’t mention to ears 


ite. 

Under Capel Court, where the lame ducks, 
the disembodied spirits of ruined stock- 
brokers hover, like phantoms, on the banks | 
of the Styx with no halfpenny to pay their | 
ferry-boat over, there is a staircase—foul, 
stony, precipitous and dark—like one in a 
station~house or the poor side of a debtors’ 





and that it was once worth a hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

You that have heard of commercial manias, 
and that they are periodical, don’t believe in 
their transient nature. There is always a 
Mania. Speculation never lulls. When thou- 
sands are shy, sixpence halfpenny offers. 
Mammon tempers the wind to the shorn 
speculator. There is always something up. 
Thus in this Hades when railways are flat, 
there is always something to be done in gold 
mines. When the auriferous veins run short, 
there are nice little pickings to be got out of 
amalgamated companies for the exploitation 
of coal; strata of which are always found 
in the'very nick of time somewhere where 
they were never heard or dreamed of before. 
Should the yield of the black diamond prove 
unremunerative, a rich vein of lead is sure to 
turn up at those famous Pyngwylly-Tuddyllyg 


prison. Such establishments have no mono-| mines in Wales, where lead has been promis- 
poly of underground staireases like these | ing for so many years, and has swallowed up 
that lead from life and liberty to squalor, |so many thousand pounds in red gold, and 


misery, and captivity. At the bottom of the 
staircase there is'a board that some misan- 
thropic brewer has cast into the pit (hoping to 
find it eventually), relative to entire porter 
and sparkling ales. Placards also, telling of | 
wines and spirits, are as distinct as the) 
gloominess of a place rivalling a coal-cellar in | 
obscurity and a bear-pit in savagery, will) 
allow them to be. This place is a public-| 
house and — well, let us compromise the | 
matter, and call it Hades, 

You have very little opportunity of judg- 
ing what the place is like inside. You only 
know that it is dark and full of smoke and 


driven so many Welsh squires to madness, 
or the Bankruptcy Court. Copper (some- 
where between Honolulu and Vancouver's 
Island), or quicksilver (anywhere in the 
Sou-west-by-eastern latitudes) can scarcely 
fail when lead is scarce. When metals are 
at a discount, Land Companies; Emigration 
Companies ; Extra-~Economical Gas Uompa- 
nies, to give consumers gas (in their own 
pipes) at a penny farthing per thousand feet ; 
Economical Funeral Companies—a shroud, a 
leaden coffin, mutes with silk scarves, gloves, 
hatbands, cake and wine, and a tombstone 
surmounted by a beautiful sculptured alle- 


men. Walls, bar, chairs, ‘tables, drinking-| gory of the three Graces inciting the trumpet 
vessels must be of little account when the|of Fame to sound the praises of the domestie 
noblest study of mankind—being,as it is well| Virtues—all for three pound ten ; Economical 
known, man—man, compasses you round} Hotel Companies—beds free, breakfasts gratis, 








about, a smoking, drinking, whiskered, 
hoarse, squabbling, shricking crowd. Here 
a boastful buck, all rings and rags. Here 
rags in their unadulterated condition, but 
laced with grease and slashed with prospec- 
tuses and share-lists. Here roguery, in luck, 
with clothes all too new, and ‘that will be- 
come old before their time, acting the cheap 
Amphytrion in beer and pipes. Here car- 
casses without gibbets and gibbets without 
carcasses looking hungrily wpon those who 
feed. Here utter broken-down misery ; 
hunger that was once well-fed—that has lent 
to many, but is ashamed to borrow ; perfect 
poverty that has no game up—no little caper 
—that is not fly to anythimg—that has no 
irons in the fire—that knowsno parties—that 
can put you up to no first-rate moves—that 
is not waiting for a chance or to see its way, 
or something to tuxn up, but is only too glad 
to warm itself at an eleemosynary fire, and 














wax candles for nothing, and no charge for 
waiters—Loan Societies, lending any amount 
of money on personal security at nominal 
rates of interest ; Freehold Land and Build- 
ing Societies, by subscribing to which (no 
fines, no stoppages, no entrance money), par- 
ties can become their own landlords—dwelling 
in houses as big as Count Walewski’s at Albert 
Gate, and ‘walking fifty miles per diem, if 
they choose, on their own land—in the short 
space of three months from day of enrolment ; 
Guarantee Societies for securing merchants 
and bankers against dishonest clerks,, land- 
lords from non-rent paying tenants, sheep 
from the rot, pigs from the measles, feet 
from corns, drunkards from red ‘noses, and 
quiet, country parsonages from crape-masked 
burglars. Such, and hundreds more such 
companies are always somehow in the market, 
susceptible of being quoted, advertised, and 
bruited about in Hades, There are always 
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sufficient of these evanescent specs afloat for 
appointments to be made between dingy men; 
for pots of beer to be called for on the strength 
of; for letters to be written (on the first sheet 
of the halfquire ofsleeky post, purchased with 
borrowed halfpence from the cheap stationer 
—he who also sells greengrocery and penny 
blacking—in Stag’s Head Court) ; for the pot 
boy to be importuned for wafers ; for a Post- 
office Directory of the year before last to be 
in immense request ; for postage-stamps to 
be desired with a mad unquenchable (ofttimes 
hopeless) longing ; for pipes to be lit, and the 
unwonted extravagance of another screw in- 
dulged in ; for uncombed heads to be brought 
in close contact; for pens to be anxiously 
bitten, gnawed, and sucked ; for the thick 
black mud at the bottom of the greasy, 
battered inkstand to be patiently scraped 
up, asif there were indeed a Pactolus 
at the bottom; for intricate calculations 
to be made with scraps of chalk, or wet 
fingers on the dinted table—the old, old, flat- 
teringly fallacious calculations that prove 
with such lying accuracy that where there 
are no proceeds the profits must be necessa- 
rily very large: that two and two infallibly 
make five, and that from a capital of nothing, 
interest of at least seventy per centum per 
annum must immediately acerue ; for those 
worn, tattered, disreputable old pocket books 
| at whose existence I have already hinted to be 
unbuckled and disembowelled ; for the old 
dog’s-eared bundles of foolscap to be dug up 
from therecesses of the oldscarecrow hat with 
the crape round it—the hat that certainly holds, 
in addition, the lamentable ninepenny cotton 
pene nannies full of holes, and per- 
aps the one black worsted glove without 
finger-tops; and not impossibly the three- 
pen’north of boiled beef for to-night’s supper ; 
for, finally the “ party ” to be waited for—the 
| party who has money, and believes in the 
| scheme; the party who is seldom punctual, 
aud sometimes fails altogether in keeping his 
appointment — but when he does come pro- 
duces a pleasurable sensation in Hades by 
the sight of his clean shirt, unpatched boots, 
nappy hat and watchchain :—who cries out 
with a loud confident voice, “ What are you 
drinking, gentlemen? Beer! Psha—have 
something warm ;” and.orders the something 
warm ; and throws down the broad, brave 
five shilling piece to pay for it ; and, with his 
creaking boots, his shining jewellery, and 
big ecigar-case (to say, nothing of that new 
sill umbrella, which did it belong to the 
speculator in the blue goggles and check 
trousers opposite would be in less than half 
an hour safe in the Times office in Printing 
House Square, in the shape at least, of a 
five and sixpenny advertisement of the 
“Putative nephews and Cousins-german 
Tontine and Mutual Assurance Company,” 
provisionally registered), infuses unutterable 
envy of gold into ragged hunger yonder, 


who . whispers to unquenched thirst his 
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neighbour, that Tom Lotts has got hold 
of another good card, and what a lucky 
fellow he is! 

Moons and stars, can anything equal the 
possessed state of mind of a man with a 
scheme! A man walks about, pulls his hair, 
talks folly, writes nonsense, ~ e a fool of 
himself about a fair woman. He falls en- 
amoured of a picture, an opera tune, a poem 
with a new thought in it. A friend’s good- 
ness moves him quite to forget his own, till 
the friend turns out a rascal. A new country, 
city, house may engross all his admiration, 
observation, appreciation, till he become im- 
mensely bored; but give him a scheme—a 
project, that he thinks he can make his 
fortune by. Set up that Golden Calf on the 
altar of his heart, and you will never find 
him writing letters to the Times to complain 
of the length of Mammon’s liturgy, as some 
short-breathed Christians do of that of the 
Chureh of England. Twenty full services a 
day will not be too much for him. As he walks 
the streets, his scheme precedes him as the pil- 
lar of cloud and fire went before the Israelites 
of old. When he reads the share list in the 
newspapers, the market prices of his com- 
pany stand out in highest altitude of relief, 
and quote themselves in letters of burnished 
gold, It is a fine day in November when his 
scheme is at premium; it freezes in July 
when it is at discount. There are no names 
in the Court Guide so aristocratic as those 
in his committee (with power to add to their 
number), He envies no one. Nor dukes 
their gilded chariots, nor bucks in the parks 
their hundred guinea horses, nor members of 
clubs their Pall Mall palaces, nor M.P.’s 
their seats in the House; nor peers their 
robes, nor earls their yachts, nor mayers 
their chains, nor aldermen their turtle, nor 
squires their broad lands, parks, and deer ; 
nor judges their old port; nor college dons 
their claret and red mullet; nor bankers 
their parlours; nor old ladies their divi- 
dends. All these things and more will be- 
long to him when his scheme pays. The 
rainbow waistcoats in the shops are ticketed 
expressly for his eye, to fix themselves on 
his remembrance till the project succeeds, 
and he can buy them, Mr. Bennett is now 
manufacturing gold watches, Mr. Hoby boots, 
Mr. Sangster jewelled walking-sticks ; Mr, 
Hart is new painting the Trafalgar at Green- 
wich, redecorating the Collingwood room 
and bottling milk punch by the thousand 
dozen ; Messrs. Hedges and Butler are lay- 
ing down Brunart’s champagne, and Johan- 
nisberger; Messrs. Fortnum and Mason are 
importing truffles, paté-de-foie-gras, Narbonne 
honey, Beigian ortolans, edible birds’-nests, 
and Russian caviare; Messrs. Laurie are build- 
ing carriages with silver axle-boxes, and 
emblazoned hammer-cloths; Messrs. Day 
and Seott are training two year-olds at New- 
market; all expressly for him when his 
scheme comes into its property, and he has 
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twenty thousand: pounds to \spare in trifles. jour. received, notions, of, ; taste, in ostume,, 
For that good ‘time coming, Mr. Cubitt. is | From) one. imputation, however, they must, be, 
running up a few nine-storied houses or so)exempt. Numerous.as.are their crevices,and.,, 
down Kensington way ;. some half dozen| gaps they never, disclose the existence. of. such 
members of parliament—all staunch) conser-}an article asa shirt, On, wetdays.the soles of 
vatives of course, as befits men of property—j{ his boots whistle like blackbirds, or (occasion-, ; 
ally) ,oysters., He.wearsa black, stock, the 
original satin fabric of which has gone away 
mournfully jinto shreds, and, shows a dingy 


are thinking seriously'of accepting the Chil- 
tern’Hundreds ; and two or three peers of the 
realm ‘are going ‘to ‘the dogs .as | fast. as 
they can, in order to be sold up, and; their 
estates, country houses, manorial rights dis- 
posed ‘of (in the good time) to the lucky 
possessor of the successful scheme.| Which 
is) ‘the philosopher’s: stone. ' Which is the 
latch-key to: Thomas. Tiddler, his ground. 
Which, even in abeyance, even in) the top- 
most turret of a castle in the air,'can yet 
conifort, solace, soothe: the! schemer, making 
him forget hunger, thirst, cold, sleeplessness, 
debt; impending death. Which is Alnaschay’s 
basket of glass, and is kicked down often 
into the kennel, with a great clatter, and 
ruin of tumblers, pepper-casters, and. hopes. 
Yet to havea’ scheme, and to believe in: it, 
is to be happy, Do you think Salomon de 
Oaux, crazy, ragged, in the Bicétre, did, not 
believe that his scheme would triumph 
eventually, and he be sent for to: Versailles, 
while the mad-house keeper and all. unbe- 
lievers in steam-engines were to be conveyed 
incontinently to the gallies? Do you think 
that that poor worn-out loyal gentleman, the 
Marquis of Worcester, cared one jot for the 
hundreds of thousand of pounds he had lost 
in the king’s service, while he yet had schemes 
and inventions, which must at) last turn out 
successful, and bring him fame.and fortune ? 
Do ‘you think that the alchemists. grudged 
their patrimonies smouldered away in. the 
crucible} or that the ‘poor captain, who 
imagined if he did not perfectly invent the 
long Tange, was not ‘comforted even on his 
death-bed, by the persuasion that the Great 
Mogul; the Grand Serag,'the King of Oude, 
the Lama of Thibet, or the Emperor of Japan, 
must come before life was extinct, and buy 
the great invention, though English: Boards 
of Ordnance, and. European potentates 
looked coldly upon it, for millions sterling; 
down? Do you think that Corney O’Grip- 
per yonder, though ragged and penniless, is 
not’ happy while he has some’ old “sehame” 
to propound, or some new one to perfect. the Joint Stock Housebreakexs’, Investment 
orney has a most puissant and luxuriant;Company; the) Naval,, Military, ,.Buropean, 
head of hair—the only thing that: is. rich and General Pickpockets| Savings Bank and 
about him. It is a popular beliefthat Corney | Sick Fund ; the. Amalgamated Society, for 
scratches his various “schames ” ready made | binding and illustrating Cheesemongers’ and 
out of this head of hair as the cock in the | Trunkmakers’ Wastepaper ; the Mutual Silk: ; 
fable did the pearl. At all events his long|,ver Snuff-box Voting Company);.the Bank- 
fingers are continually busied: in the tufted rupts’ Guarantee Fund ; and the Insolyents 
recesses o* his head-thatch,and as hescratehes} Provident Institution. But, the world. has 
hé propounds, His attire» is: very bad, but | dealt-hardly with him, //No sooner /has, he | 
black. In his very worst phase of costume ——— companies and set them on, their 
he was never known to wear any waistcoat e 
than a black satin one, any coat bub-a swallow | repudiated) him. ||He, had) nothing left. now 
tail.’ Both ‘these articles ‘of! apparel show; but ‘his inextinguishable. -brogue, and | his. 
much more of the lining than is consonant with4 mexhaustible invention. , He will go on prot | 




































ance between sackcloth and buckram,, It, is 
rumoured. that Corney, O’Gripper has been, a 
hedge schoolmaster,. a coast-guardsman, an 
illicit whisky-distiller, a guager, a sapper and 
miner, a pawnbroker, a surgeon, on, the; coast 
of Africa, a temperanee lecturer, a repealer, 
a fishmonger, a parish clerk, an advertising 
agent, a. servants’ registry office-keeper, |.a 
supereargo, a collector. of . rents,.a, .broker’s 


race-course, a publican, .a,,,betting, office. 
keeper; an itinerant, ‘a, lawyer’s clerk, ja 
county court. bailiff, and, a jlife, assurance 
actuary. He confesses; himself to. have been 
a * tacher ;” also to having been in, America, 
where he did something considerable in town- ; 
lots,-in,| the. .bank-notes, .known, \as_ shin 
plaisters, and where he, was |blown ,up.ina 
Mississippi steam-boat ; also to having passed 
twice. through the Insolvent Court., ,His 
present profession, and one that he glories,in,,. 
is that: .of|.a, “promoter,” .A promoter, of 
what? .Companies. He, knows. of.a Spanish 
galleon sunk,in the, bay of .Vera Cruz, in 
Admiral Hosier’s . time, | with two. millions 


sterling in. doubloons,'.pillar dollars,..and:, 


our Lady of; Compostella, on; board,. A, jomt 
stock company is just the thing to fish, her, ; 
up, and secure a bonus, of two hundred, and 
forty’ per cent. to, everyone of; the sharer, 
holders, He only wants a few good, men. to 
complete the list of directors, of the Great, 
Female Moses Company, or Emporiyn.. of 
Ladies’ Ready-made Wearing: Apparel So- 
ciety. Lend, him |sixpenee' and, he will, be); 
enabled provisionally to\register the, Cupi 
Herrings on the North-west Const of Irelan 


the Persons condemned to; Capital Punish- | 










white substance beneath; wayering in appears, | 


man, An, actor, .a roulette; tablerkeeper on a.) | 


five hundred: and, seventy thousand) pounds , | 


golden candlesticks destined forthe chapel of... 


Company. He is to be managing director of); | 
ment Life Assurance Society ;,he promoted), | 


gs, than solicitors have flouted, directors, | 
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méting till he goes to utter penury; broken- 
downediess; and the workhouse’; and let me 
whisper it to you, among all the wild, impos- 
sible, crazy’ schames” to which the tufted 
head ‘of Corney O’Gripper has given birth, 
there have been some not quite wanting in feasi- 
| bility and’suctess. ‘There are'at this moment 
companies with lofty-sounding names—with 
earls''for chairmen’; companies ‘that’ spend 
| thousands a year in advertisements, and have 
| grand offiees in Cannon Street and’ branch 
| offices ‘in ‘Waterloo Place—that were in’ the 
| origin promoted by this poor ragged creature, 
| who'is not too proud to sit on the taproom 
| bench in the public-house under Capel Court ; 
wlio is only too happy to’ borrow ninepence, 
and wlio’ sleeps no one knows where; and 
feeds on fried fish, baked ' potatoes, saveloys, 
oénny liam'sandwiches and’ meat pies, when 
fie is’ lucky enough even to beable ‘to 
procure those simple viands. 

‘Thas'wags'the’ world in the ‘place I do not 
caré'td ‘hatne: I wonder what should set— 
humph—Hades—running in’ my head ‘this 
eo ‘and move me’ to descant upon it, 
for it is‘ more ‘than a year agone since I was 
there. ‘Whathave the pewter pots, the rank 
tobaccd;' the shabby men, the fried beefsteaks 
and onions, the rummers of spirits and the 
sawdust of that’ old English Inferno in 
common ‘with the pier-glass and arabesque 
decorated aafé, the marble table and crimson 
vélvetcouches ‘where! I sit, the’ opal-like 
scintillating glass of absinthe I am imbibing 
on the great Paris’ Boulevard, hard by ‘the 
Café’ de reste. I have not been to: the 
Bourse ‘to-day, ‘though I know that great 
screaming, tumbling, temple of Mammon 
well; and of old: its hot, reeking atmosphere, 
the snow storm of torn scraps of paper on its 
pavement’; the great inner and outer rings’ 
where’ the bulls'‘and bears offer, \ refuse, 
scream; and gesticulate at each other like 
madinen ; ‘the lofty galleries where crowds of 
idlers, 'mostly'in blouses, lounge with crossed 
arnis over ithe balustrades; lazily listening to 
the’ prodigious elamour that rises to the 
vaulted roof — the Kyrie Eleison jof the 
acolothites' ‘of Mammon ;’ the ‘deceptive 
frescoes on the ‘cornices that: look so like 
bas-réliefs ; the ‘ushers in wniform’ darting 
about ‘with the ‘course of exchange; the 
| muhieipal’ ‘guards’ and ‘gendarmes ; | the 
nuisery’ ‘maids'and' children that come) ‘en 
promenade (where will not nurseity maids and 
cliildren conte ?), the trebly serried ranks of 
private ¢arriages, fiacres and: cabriolets in the 
ns outside. No, I have not been to the 
| Bowtte, © T'sit quietly smoking a penhy cigar 

and imbibing eight sous worth of absinthe pre- 

patatory'°to ‘going to my’ friend Madame 

Busque'’s to dinner. Whatever can pat Hailes 
_ Into’ my head ‘this December evening: I: 
| wonder,')) J rs 
|, This, ‘your’ Excellency, | !The café where 
, sit “(Twas -alb wnconséious: of it -beford) is 

Hudés 5 and inits pier-glassed precinets from: 
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five to seven every evening, sometimes later; 
the worshippets of the Golden Calf go through 
their orisons (oh: forgive me if 1 am) free+ 
tongued !) like the very devil. ‘For know you: 
that the Bourse being closed ‘the gaping for 
gain is by no! means closed in the» hearts of» 
men, They rush to this café; hard» by’ the 
Passage de POpéra and get up: a: little: 
Bourse of their own—an illegitimate Bourse 
be it understood, and one, when its members 
are detected in flagrante delicto, treated with 
considerable severity by the: government. ; 
Before I have been! in the place’ ten minutes 
Sebastopol has been taken,—retaken—the 
allies defeated—kings and: emperors assassi- 
nated twenty times over. Bank notes, Napo+ 
leons, and. five franc pieces are strewn on the. 
table amidst absinthe glasses, dominoes, de- 
canters, and cigar ends. 'Moustachiod men 
lean over my shoulder and shake pencils at 
their opposite neighbours fiercely. Seedy men 
sit silent, in corners ; prosperous speculators 
pay with shining gold. . Shrieks of vingt-cinq, 
trente, quatre-vingt-cinq are bandied about 
like inwalte, It is the old under Capel Court 
Inferno with a few moustaches, some: plate- 

lags, and a ribbon or two of the Legion of 

onour; and as I finish my absinthe in the 
din, I ‘seém ‘to see; a Golden Calf on the 
marble, plate covered-counter, very rampant 
indeed. 


AN OLD FRENCH TOWN. 


Wuen the railroad train from Paris to 
Strasbourg stopped, for my convenience, at 
the Meaux station, I was much impressed 
with: the majestic appearance of the town, 
enclosed im high walls, and dominated by a 
gigantic ‘cathedral of stately | architecture, 
which’ rose as/if out of ‘the surrounding roofs 
of houses; that looked like children’s play- 
things ‘in conparison with its size.  Inter- 
mixed with these dolls’ houses a whole grove 
of trees threw a green drapery across the 
view ; a broad rugged field anda fine avenue 
of limes'alone divided me from the entrance 
of the town, and masses of ancient masonry, 
surmounted by modern: walls covered with 
thick ivy, pointed out to me the spot where 
the onde: famous strong castle—now the 
prison—stood. ‘A few minutes’ walk brought 


me into the: street, with my baggage pre-) 


ceding on a truck; for nothing in the. shape 
of omnibus or cab was at the station for the 
use of travellers, although a train has long 


‘runon Sundays from Paris to Meaux. ex- 


clusively. | Having heard of this fact, I ex- 
pected to see great bnstle and much gaiety, 
and | was singularly surprised at the total 
silence, except of birds, and the absence of,, 


movement in the grass-grown streets. As I) 


had desired to be conducted to an hotel with ; 
a garden, ‘taking: it for granted that such a 
place existed at'a town said to be frequented: 


| by Parisians; it had been decided for me that; 


my haven of refuge should be: La Siréne, - 
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where I arrived and was welcomed by a large, its dignified walls and roofs and gables—a 
slovenly, benevolent-looking landlady, who, | grace in its antique garden walks and bowers, 
having scanned my dusty dress and given a!—a richness in its numerous hot-houses and 
glance at my well-worn trunks, seemed for a! graperies, that did not belong to a mere hotel, 
moment to hesitate as to the sortof apartment | At one side of the garden a long low building. 
I should be indulged in; but a mystie sign| very much decorated, was altogether out of 





from my apparently artless porter, and a} 
rapid look at the English name inscribed on | 
my chattels, settled her doubts, and I instantly | 
took possession of a spacious apartment on. 
the first floor, where I became instantly aware | 
that. instinct had not deceived me, and that I 

was in the land of gardens, Two fabulously- 

enormous windows opened to a balcony, which 

hung over a large: flower and fruit garden, 

filled to overflowing with shrubs and trees, 

all: glowing in the richest luxuriance of 
August. One look was sufficient to show 
that my host, who was busy there, was a dis- 

tinguished amateur, and my first business 
was to watch him as he arranged, along a 
earved parapet before a temple, a whole host 
of small pots, containing apparently every 
variety of cactus that capricious. nature in 

her sportive moods has invented. My host 
wore the costume not of a gardener, but of a 
cook ; and I felt convinced that one who was 

so neat-handed as regarded his flowers would 

be able to satisfy the appetite whieh I had 

brought with me, in the most approved style. 

“Why not?” said my hostess; “was not my 

husband chief cook in the household of the 

Emperor {—~I mean the: first—and did he not 

accompany the Empress Josephine to the 

chateau de Navarre, near Evreux, where she 

went when the twoseparated? Hisidelight 
is in serving a dinner to those who under- 

stand it ; and he knows what English taste 

of the first order is well enough, for he lived 

for ten years with Milor M——, who was not 
easily pleased.” I remarked that the hotel 

did not appear to be crowded at that moment, 

—to which she answered, that the fashion for 
Meaux was entirely past, and now that the 
line to Strasbourg was completed, it was a 
rarity to behold a stranger. English milors, 

however, she informed me, were in the habit 
of coming to Siréne with their families, and 

there taking up their abode for months, in 

the summer, for the sake of the dinners and 

the gardens, which, she flattered herself, were 
unrivalled in her establishment. “You can 

do whatever you please,” she added, patroniz- 

ingly, “and shall have the salon that opens.to 

the garden for your dining-room. No one 

will interrupt you; there is only a French 

captain of hussars here, who is out all day ; 

the whole mansion is your own.” 

I found every particular exact as Madame 
la Siréne had named it ; and during the week 
I stayed at Meaux, I was not a little amused 
by my observations, The house had evidently, 
in former times, been the residence of a 
nobleman,—its fine staircases, long passages, 
lofty rooms with carved ceilings, and general 
style of building, proclaiming its aristocratic 
character. There was an entire repose about 


keeping with the rest, and when I was. ad- 
mitted by my friendly hostess to its interior, 
I understood when and how profits might 
accrue to the keeper of what seemed the 
ghost of an hostelry, which appeared to 
exist only on memories of the past. This 


chamber was, I found, dedicated to wedding 
dinners, balls, concerts, and the like ; and its 
crimson and white draperies, numerous look- 
ing-glasses, and yet unfaded garlands, proved 
that even in the tranquil town of Meaux the 
neighbourhood of the great capital had set an 


example not neglected, and that gaiety and 
enjoyment found a spot in which to indulge 
on occasion. 

“My husband and f are no longer young,” 
said La Siréne—a Frenchwoman never men- 
tions the word “old”—* and after a long life 
of hard work, we are content to take things 
easy now. Our children are married; we 
have long lived in the chiteau ; we like our 
garden ; why leave it for a smaller ? and we 
do not want for visitors enough. The reputa- 
tion of the dinners of the Siréne is sufficient.” 

My host had, besides his flowers, a little 
treasure, of which he was very tender, and 
which he kept in his own private sanctum 
close to the bar, where his wife always sat 
with her spectacles on, writing, or appearing 
to write, in a huge book, the details of her 
housekeeping. This treasure, when we be- 
came intimate, was duly shown to me, Tt was 
a coloured print, after a miniature of Isabey, 
of the Empress Josephine herself, given to 
him with her own hand, and pronounced by 
her adoring and regretfal admirer the ver 
best likeness that was ever done. Indeed 
could well believe so, for the face had’ an 
expression of amiability and kindness, such 
as the usual portraits rarely give. The large 
dark brown eyes were soft and smiling, the 
mouth was peculiarly sweet, and a dimple 
was on each side of the rounded cheeks. 
“That's what she really was,” said my host 
with a sigh; “the best woman that ever 
breathed, and made up of goodness and 
grace.” Grace, as the French understand the 
word, is the quality always insisted on as the 
attribute of Josephine, whose name always 
awakens a tender feeling in the hearts of all ; 
and the remark frequently follows it, “ Ah, it 
was an evil day for the Emperor when they 
parted!” Josephine, like Mary Stuart, is 
destined to excite interest, and in her fate all 
her foibles are forgotten. Marie Antoinette 
has harder measure, although her friends and 
foes are many, and energetic too. The tide, 
however, of sympathy ebbs and flows accord- 
ing to évents; and the star of the gentle 
grandmother of the second Emperor is at 
present in the ascendant. Mine host’s por- 
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trait has therefore had its dust brushed off,| cathedral is too short, but the effect is to 
and is the observed of all observers at the| make the building appear of gigantic height, 
Siréne at Meaux. and it seems to me a beauty rather than a 
The true object of a visit to this|defect. There is a fine organ, and I for- 
ancient capital of La Brie, once a place| tunately strolled into the church just as a 
of immense importance, is the cathedral;| rehearsal was going on fora grand ceremony 
which is one of the finest in this part of| the following day; and had the advantage of 
France, and in its grandeur and gloomy seating a splendid anthem, which stole 
solemnity is most imposing. Destroyed several | through the empty, silent aisles, as if for 
times, its latest date is of the fourteenth cen-| my special delight, as I sat concealed behind 
tury, and all that the fury of religious and | one of the immense groups of pillars close 
revolutionary animosity has left of it is ex-|to the pulpit, the panels of which are the 
quisite. The Calvinists, whose head quarters | same as those of Bossuet’s time. 
at one time was Meaux, did all they could to| Since my visit the long-lost tomb of Bossuet 
get rid of its fine tombs and statues, Never-| haa been discovered _in this cathedral. On the 
theless, it is rich in sculptured galleries and | fifteenth of last November the leaden coffin 
majestie columns. There are no remains of | was opened by order of the Bishop of Meaux. 
the beautiful monument of a certain Countess | The folds of linen that covered Bossuet’s 
Marie, which once stood between the two|head were cut away with a pair of scissors, 
pillars of the sanctuary, and before which a| and the features were seen to be very little 
torch was always kept burning. It was| changed, considering that the body had been 
customary, after incense had been offered | buried a century and a half. The head was 
at the altars, for the officiating priest, | leaning a little to the right, like to that of a 
before his task was ended, to cast the|person asleep. The left part of the face was 
holy perfume three times over her tomb in| exceedingly well preserved, and at once 
grateful remembrance of the benefits she had | reminded the lookers-on of Rigaud’s portrait 
conferred on the church. This Countess|of Bossuet. The white hair, and the mous- 
Marie was the mother of the famous Thibault | taches and imperial were visible. When it was 
Count of Champagne and Brie, whose hope-| known that the features could be seen, the 
less love for Blanche of Castile has been so| cathedral was crowded. Glass was fixed over 
often sung by the troubadours. Her saucy | the face so as to preserve it from the external 
little son, Saint Louis, on one occasion took | air, and a funeral service was performed, at 
the liberty of adding to his mortitication at | which the bishop officiated. Pontifical orna- 
the beautiful queen’s coldness by throwing a| ments covered the coffin; a crosier was 
soft cheese of Brie in the warrior Count’s| placed close to it; and Bossuet once more 
face, much to the amusement of the courtiers. | appeared as bishop in his own cathedral. 
The cheeses of Brie are as good now as they| After the mass the crowd walked round 
were then; when a spoilt child, according to|to see the features of the deceased. The 
poets’ history, caused a furious war. eoffin was replaced in the evening in the 
In the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament isthe | vault. 
remains of atomb which has been a good| When I walked about the town with 
deal mutilated ; but on the walls, between a| the pastor of the Protestant flock—the rem- 
series of delicate little arches and columns,|nant of those who at one time were so 
can still be traced a fresco painting, not | numerous in Meaux—he called my attention 
wholly effaced, This painting, as well as two | to the spot where a great number of those of 
figures on the tomb, represented a man and|his ereed were burnt for heresy. I went 
his wife, whose names are still remembered in| to the Protestant chapel; which is very 
Meaux, after every other name connected with | well built at government expense. I found 
the history of the province has faded. Jean|the congregation singularly small, and all 
Roze, in the middle of the fourteenth century, | peasants. The subject which the preacher 
founded this chapel, and was here buried fad selected was the Revolution of China ; 
with his wife. Hewas a citizen of great wealth | and, to give weight to his eloquence, he 
and greater benevolence ; and, in order to|read a long account from a newspaper 
render essential service to his fellow towns-|of two years old, in which the Chinese 
men in time of real need ; and, in imitation | rebels are proved to be good Protestants. 
of the patriarch, bought up corn when it} What benefit his flock derived from this 
could be had cheap, and sold it on the lowest | information I knew not; but I observed 
terms when it was too dear in the market /that very little attention was paid to it by 
to afford the people sufficient sustenance.|the little boys who sat im a row on a 
He founded a hospital for the blind, and left | bench, or the old women who slept behind 
funds in perpetuity to support it, What|them, and who were only roused up at the 
became of them in the numerous over-| giving out of the hymn, in which all assisted 
turnings of the town, does not appear ; but'a| with much animation. The house granted to 
Jesuit seminary exists where the. hospital |the Protestant’ minister is one which for- 
stood, and the arms and bust of Jean Roze | merly belonged to Bossuet. 
are still over the entrance. I was strolling in search of the castle— 
Connoisseurs say that the nave of the! whichis now; I found, only a name—and was 
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passing the palace of the archbishop, merely 
glancing at the building, when I was invited 
to enter by a very smart géntleman in black, 
with elaborately curled hair and a thick 
gold chain over his satin’ waistcoat. He 


[Cendactel: by 


and betrayed: by: the townspeople, ‘made that 
celebrated sortie so often deseribed,: and rode 
down the Jacquérie, whose hests: fled before 
two resolute knights, who thus delivered the 
terrified ladies shut up in a tower, where they 


courteously conducted me up the famous | awaitdd ja tetrible fatey which |they expected 
tower staircase ; which, similar to that in|to share with the young dauphiness their 


the Castle of Amboise, inclines so gently, 
without steps, that mules were accustomed to 
carry their loads to the highest part. It now 
reaches no higher than the second floor, where 
it stops abruptly at a fine gothic window on a 
landing-place. ‘Ihe roof is arched and carved; 
and in perfect repair. ‘The rest of the 
palace has been rebuilt’ at different times, 
and is very handsome. The dry-rubbed floors 
of the numerous saloons are as bright as look- 
ing-glass, and the heavy draperies and massive 
furniture of the time of the Empire, give a 
dignified air to the abode where the benevo- 
lent Bossuet resided when Bishop of Meaux. 
His chamber and cabinet, and the window 
with small panes looking over a pretty ter- 
race and garden, were restored by Napoleon 
the First, and remain as in old times; when 
he sat there and reflected for the good of his 
kind. An excellent portrait of him hangs 
in the chief room, which my polite friend 

ronounced the very. best that was ever done. 
There was much importance in the manner 
of my guide with the gold chain. He spoke of 
having travelled with Monseigneur—by whom 
he meant the present bishop ; also of persons 
aud places connected with the bishopric, and, 
on the whole, impressed me with so much awe 
that I felt sure he was at least the private’ se- 
cretary of that dignitary, with whom he was 
always associatedas“ we.” Hemade me particu- 
larly observe a clock which had been presented 
by Napoleon the First to the then reigning 
prelate. It was a pretty toy of the sort; the 
face of purple enamel, with a border of large 
pearls; the supporters two sphynxes of 
S2vres china, and Grecian figures in- the 
correct taste of the time. The clock tells 
the hours and minutes, and the phases of 
the moon. Some fabulous English milor is 
on record as having offered a fabulous price 
for this wonder, 

My guide and I parted at the foot 
of the winding way without steps; and my 
confusion was great as to whether I dared 
offer to so distinguished a personage the 
gratuity which trembled in my hand: TI had 
reason to rejoice.that I overcame niy foolish 
shame when, on inquiring of the porter the 
quality of my Virgil, I was told he was the 
valet of the bishop. 

The most antique part of the town of 
Meaux is that part called the Cornillon, or 
Marché: the market-place itself is said’ to 
haye remained unchanged since thie four- 
teenth century, and several half-timbered 
houses round the great square’ retain their 
ancient exteriors. No trate, however, is 
found of the citadel whence Duguescliti and 
the Count of Foix, besieged by the Parisians 


mistress.’ Few towns have been sooften divided 
against themselves as Meaux has been. Some- 
times the counts and their vassals, sometimes 
the citizens and besieging Parisians, entrenched 
themselves in the respective fortress belong- 
ing to each ‘side of the two rivers and the 
Canal de l’Ourque. The Calvinists and. Cat 
tholics ‘were continually defetiding | them- 
selves against each other ‘in ‘the, wo se~ 
parate parts of the town, ‘till: ‘both 
strongholds ‘were at length! destroyed,::and 
“ contentions, in arms at least, vat ian 
end. boil 

There was always ‘great jealousy between 
those who lived in the Cornillon and those of 
the Castle side, and any infringement: of 
their rights’ was’ violently ‘reséuted.: ‘The 
memory of a disagreement’ between the 
bailli of the town and the chapter of the 
cathedral is preserved in the name of one ‘of 
the doors of the ‘cathedral; which is ;called 
Maugarni. Guillot' Maugarni, it'seems, waba 
notorious malefactor, who, ‘being taken) :re- 
ceived summary justice‘at the hands’ of the 
bailli, Gace, of Meaux, who had! him hanged 
on the spot before'the eathedral.’\ Now, the 
chapter had ‘the right of punishing | any 
offender in’ their’ ‘own’ jurisdiction, and 
the members ‘of that reverend bpdy were 
highly indignant ot the liberty’ taken. by the 
the civil magistrate. Thereupon they! went 
to law, and carried on «a suit for seven 
years against Gace, who was at.length, 
condemned ‘to | forfeit’: five’ hundred livres, 
to pay ‘the law éxpenses,'‘and / moreover 
was ordered’ to provide ‘a: wooden » figure 
having the semblance of a man; to place the 
said figure in a car, and see jt conducted to 
the market-place, ‘where ‘the effigy was/to be 
hanged, then taken down and! brought’ back 
to the spot where the real execution. had 
taken place, and there the figure was ‘to: be 
— into the hands of the chapter. by. the 
dilli, ‘barelieaded and asking pardon,» '‘To 
all this ‘ceremony the magistrate demuried, 
and, resolving not so to compromise. lis 
dignity; appealed to Charles the. Wise; then 
king, ‘who endeavoured to compromise | the 
matter by ordering Gace to! perform a part 
of the drama enjoined.) The latter: .con- 
tented himself by ‘taking his Jay figure 
and putting it down between’ the two doors 
where he had hanged the ‘culprit, leaving 
it for the churchmen: to) do. what they 
pleased with it. ‘The chapter was furidas 
at this unceremonious proceeding, and kept 
up the quarrel stoutly ; | at last they! were 
satisfied’ with hanging up the effigy,at 
the church door, where’ Maugarni remained 
for about two centuries, tilkhe shared: the 
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fate of \nis: betters, and was made a bonfire of | port—-was wnusaally agreeable to her father, 
| by the Huguenots, when the cathedral fell |as Margaret saw, 
into'their hands. Presently. Dixon. came to the door, and 
dit fs a nnitinni- | Said, “ Miss Hale, you are wanted.” 
| youd otordy Dixon’s manner was so flutried that Mar- 
NORTH AND SOUTH, © | garet turned sick at, heart... Something had 
sisal happened to, Fred. She, had, no, doubt of 
BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON, that... It was well, that her father, and, Mr, 
2 0 wnhl~ Thornton. were, so, much, occupied by. their 
tid conversation. 
hesdinaoitie Mnminried ecto sper , “What is it, Dixon?” asked Margaret, 
Tun“ bearing up better than likely,” wasa/the moment she had shut the drawing-room 
terrible strain upon Margaret. Sometimes she | door. 
thought she must give way, and cry out with) _ Come this way, miss,” said Dixon, opening 
her puin,as the sudden sharp thought came the door of what had been Mrs. Hale’s bed- 
across her, even during herapparently cheerful | chamber, now,Margaret’s, for her father 
conversations with her father, that she had no! refused to sleep there,again after his wife’s 
longer (a, mother,;, About Frederick, too, | death... “ It’s. nothing,. miss,” said Dixon, 
there) ,,was..great uneasiness. The Sunday | choking a little. “Only. a police-inspector, 
post intervened, and interfered with their | He wants to see, you, miss. But I dare say, it’s 
London. ‘letters ;. and on, Tuesday Margaret | about mothing at, all.” 
was surprised. and disheartened to find that} “ Did he name—” asked Margaret, almost 
there, was, still no; letter, She was quite in | inaudibly. 
theidark, as to.his plans, and her father was} “No, miss; he named nothing, He only 
miserable at all this uncertainty, It broke| asked if you lived here, and if he could 
injupon his lately acquired habit of sitting | speak to you. Martha went to the door, and 
still.in one-easy chair tor half a day together. | let him in; she has shown him into master’s 
He kept pacing up,and down theroom ; then) study, I went to him myself, to try if that 
out.of it; andshe heard him upon the landing | would.do; but no—it’s you, miss, he wants,” 
opening and shutting, the bed-room doors,| Margaret did not speak again till her hand 
without. any. apparent, object. She, tried to) was ou the lock of the study door. Here she 
tranquillise: him) by reading. aloud ;, but, it | turned round and said, * Take care papa does 
was evident he could not listen for long | not come down. Mr. Thornton is with him 
together... How thankful she was then that | now.” 
she had. kept -to herself the additional cause| The inspector was almost daunted by the 
for» anxiety produced, by their, encounter | haughtiness, of her manner as she. entered, 
with Leonards. She. was thankful to, hear | There was something of indignation expressed 
Mv.'Thoraton, announced, , His visit would} in her countenance, but so kept down and 
force- her father’s , thoughts. into, auother| controlled that it gave her a superb air of 
channel. ; disdain,, There was no surprise, no curiosity, 
- ke|came up straight to her father, whose | She stood awaiting the opening of his business 
hands; he;took aud. wrung without, a word—| there. Not a question did she ask. 
holding ‘them,in,,his|.for.a minute or two,| “I beg your pardon, ma’am, but my duty 
during ‘which time his face, his eyes, his look, | obliges me to, ask you a few plain questions, 
told ofmore sympathy than could be put} A man has died in the Infirmary in conse- 
into ‘words, Then he turned, to Margaret. | quence of a fall, received at Outwood station, 
Not'“ better than likely” did she look, Her | between the hours of five and six on Thursday 
stately: beauty was. dimmed with much jevening, the twenty-sixth instant. At the 
watching and with many tears... The ex-| time, this fall did not seem of much conse- 
pression’ on her countenance was of gentle | quence ;, but it was rendered fatal, the doctors 
patient sadness—nay. of; positive. present | say, by the presence of some internal com- 
sutiering. He had mot meant to greet her | plant, and the man’s own habit of drinking.” 
otherwise than with his late studied coldness; The large dark eyes, gazing straight into 
of demednour!; but he could not help going | the inspector's face, dilated a little. Other- 
up to her, as she stood a little aside, rendered | wise there was no motion perceptible to his 
timid by the uncertainty of his manner of | experienced, gbservation. Her lips swelled 
late, and saying’ the few necessary common- | out into a richer curve than, ordinary, owing 
lace words in so tender a tone of voice,that | to the enforced tension of the muscles, but 
ev eyes) filled with tears, and she turned|}he did, not know, what was their usual 
uway to! hide her emotion. , She took her | appearance, so as to recognise the unwonted 
work Jand sate down very quiet and silent. | sullen, defiance of the firm sweeping lines. 
Mr. Thornton’s heart, beat quick and strong, | She never blenched or trembled, She fixed 
‘and forthe: time he uttenly forgot, the Out- | him with her eye, Now—as he paused before 
‘wood Jane. |. He. tried to talk to Mr, Hale ;| going on, she gaid, almost as if she would en- 
and—his presence always.a certain kind of | courage, him in telling his tale—‘ Well— 
pleasure to Mx, Hale, as his, power and, deci- | go on |” 
siowmade him, and his opinions, a,safe sure|,.“ lt is supposed that an inquest will have 
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to be held ; there is some slight evidence to 
prove that the blow, or push, or scufile that 
caused the fall, was provoked by this poor 
fellow’s half-tipsy impertinence to a young 
lady, walking with the man who pushed the 
deceased over the edge of the platform. This 
much was observed by some one on the plat- 
form, who, however, thought no more about 
the matter, as the blow seemed of slight con- 
sequence. There is also some reason to 
identify the lady with yourself; in which 
case—” 

“TIT was not there,” said Margaret, still 
keeping her expressionless eyes fixed on his 
face, with the unconscious look of a sleep- 
walker, 

The inspector bowed, but did not speak. 
The lady standing before him showed no 
emotion, no fluttering fear, no anxiety, no 
desire to end the interview. The information 
he had received was very vague; one of the 
porters rushing out to be in readiness for the 
train had seen a scufile, at the other end of 
the platform, between Leonards and a gen- 
tleman accompanied by a lady, but heard no 
noise ; and before the train had got to its full 
speed after starting, he had been almost 
knocked down by the headlong run of the 
enraged half-intoxicated Leonards, swearing 
and cursing awfully. He had not thought 
any more about it, till his evidence was 
routed out by the inspector, who, on making 
some farther inquiry at the railroad station, 
had heard from the station-master that a 
young lady and gentleman had been there 
about that hour—the lady remarkably hand- 
some—and said, by some grocer’s assistant 
present at the time, to be a Miss Hale, living 
at Crampton, whose family dealt at his shop. 
There was no certainty that the one lady and 
gentleman were identical with the other pair, 
but there was great probability. Leonards 
himself had gone, half mad with rage and 
pain, to the nearest gin-palace for comfort ; 
and his tipsy words had not been attended to 
by the busy waiters there; they, however, 
remembered his starting up and cursing him- 
self for not having sooner thought of the elec- 
tric telegraph, for some purpose unknown ; 
and they believed that he left with the idea of 
going there. On his way, overcome by pain 
or drink, he had lain down in the road, where 
the police had found him and taken him to 
the Infirmary: there he had never re- 
covered sufficient consciousness to give any 
distinct account of his fall, although once or 
twice he had hadglimmerings of sense sufficient 
to make the authorities send for the nearest 
magistrate, in hopes that he might be able to 
take down the dying man’s deposition of the 
cause of his death. Bat when the magistrate 
had come, he was rambling about being at 
sea, and mixing up names of captains and 
lieutenants in an indistinct manner with those 
of his fellow porters at the railway ; and his 
last words were a curse on the “ Cornish 
trick ” which had, he said, made: hima hun- 


[Conducted by 


dred pounds poorer than he ought to. have 
been, The inspector ran all this over. in his 
mind—the vagueness of the evidenceto prove 
that Margaret had been at the station—the 
unflinching calm denial which she gave to 
such a supposition, She stood awaiting, his 
next word with a composure that appeared 
supreme, 

“Then, madam, I have your denial that 
you were the lady accompanying the gentleman 
who struck the blow, or gave the push, which 
caused the death of this poor man ?” 

A quick sharp pain went through Mar- 
garet’s brain. “Oh God! that I knew Fre- 
derick were safe!” A deep observer of 
human countenances might have seen the 
momentary agony shoot out of her great 
gloomy eyes, like the torture of some crea- 
ture brought to bay, But the inspector was 
a very keen, though not a very deep observer. 
He was a little struck notwithstanding by the 
form of the answer, which sounded like a 
mechanical repetition of her first reply—not 
changed and modified in shape so as to meet 
his last question. 

“T was not’ there,” said she, slowly and 
heavily. And all this time she never closed 
her eyes, or ceased from that glassy, dream- 
like stare. His quick suspicions ‘were 
aroused by this dull echo of her former 
denial. It was as if she had forced herself 
to one untruth, and had been stunned:out of 
all power of varying it. 

He put up his book of notes in a very 
deliberate mamner. Then he looked up ; she 
had not moved any more than if she had 
been some great Egyptian statue. 

“T hope you will not think me impertinent 
when I say that Imay have to callon you again. 
I may have to summon you to appear on the 
inquest, and prove an alibi, if my witnesses” 
(it was but one who had recognised her) 
“persist in deposing to your presence at the 
unfortunate event.” He looked at her 
sharply. She was still perfectly quiet—no 
change of colour, or darker shadow of guilt, 
on her proud face. He thought to have seen 
her wince: he did not know Margaret Hale. 
He was a little abashed by her regal compo- 
sure. It must have been a mistake of 
identity. He went on: 

“It is very unlikely, ma’am, that I shall 
have to do anything of the kind. ‘I 
hope you will excuse me for doing what 
is only my duty, although it may appear 
impertinent.” 

Margaret bowed her head as he went 
towards the door. Her lips were stiff and 
dry. She could not speak even the common 
words of farewell. But suddenly she walked 
forwards, and opened the study door, and 
preceded him to the door of the house, which 
she threw wide open for his exit. She kept 
her eyes upon him in the same dull, fixed 
manner, until he was fairly out of the house. 
She ‘shut the door, and went half-way into 
the study ; then turned back, as if moved by 
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some passionate impulse, and locked the door 
inside. 

Then she went into the study, paused— 
tottered forward—paused again—swayed for 
an instant where she stood, and fell prone on 
the floor in a dead swoon. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH, 


Mr. Torntow sate on and on. He felt that 
his company gave pleasure to Mr. Hale; and 
was touched by the half-spoken wishful 
entreaty that he would remain a little longer 
—the plaintive “Don’t go yet,” which his 
poor friend put forth from time to time. He 
wondered Margaret did not return ; but it 
was with no view of seeing her that he lin- 
gered, For the hour—and in the presence of 
one who was so thoroughly feeling the nothing- 
ness of earth—he was reasonable and self- 
controlled. He was deeply interested in all 
her father said 


Of death, and of the heavy lull, 
And of the brain that has grown dull, 


It was curious how the presence of Mr. 
Thornton had power over Mr. Hale to make 
him unlock the secret. thoughts which he kept 
shut up even from Margaret. Whether it was 
that her sympathy would be so keen, and 
show itself in so lively a manner, that he 
was afraid of the reaction upon himself, 
or whether it was that to his speculative 
mind all kinds of doubts presented themselves 
at such a time, pleading and crying aloud to 
be resolved into certainties, and that 
he knew she would have shrunk from 
the expression of any such doubts —nay, 
from him himself as capable of conceiving them 
whatever was the reason, he could unburden 
himself better to Mr. Thornton than to her 
of all the thoughts and fancies and fears that 
had been frost-bound in his brain till now. 
Mr. Thornton said very little; but every 
sentence he uttered added to Mr. Hale’s reli- 
ance and regard for him. Was it that he 
paused in the expression of some remembered 
agony, Mr. Thornton’s two or three words 
would complete the sentence, and show how 
deeply its meaning wasentered into. Was it 
a doubt—-a fear—a wandering uncertainty 
seeking rest, but finding none—so. tear- 
blinded were its eyes—Mr. Thornton, instead 
of being shocked, seemed. to have passed 
through that very stage of thought himself, 
and could suggest where the exact ray of 
light was to be found, which should make 
the dark places plain. Man of action as he 
was, busy in the world’s great battle, there 
was a deeper religion binding him to God in 
his heart, in spite of his strong wilfulness, 
through all his mistakes, than Mr. Hale had 
ever dreamed. They never spoke of such 
things again, as it happened ; but this one 
conversation made them peculiar people to 
each other; knit them together, in a way 
which no loose indiscriminate talking about 
sacred things can ever accomplish, When 
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all are admitted, how can there be a Holy of 
Holies ? 

And all this while, Margaret lay as still 
and white as death on the study floor! She 
had sunk under her burden. It had been 
heavy in weight and long carried; and she 
had been very meek and patient, till all at 
once her faith had given way, and she had 
groped in vain forhelp! There wasa pitiful 
contraction of suffering upon her beautiful 
brows, although there was no other sign of 
consciousness remaining. The mouth —a 
little while ago, so sullenly projeeted in defi- 
ance—was relaxed and livid. 

E par che de la sua labbia si mova 
Uno spirto soave e pien d'amore, 
Chi va dicendo a.l’anima: sospira! 

The first symptom of returning life was a 
quivering about the lips—a little mute 
soundless attempt at speech; but the eyes 
were still closed ; and the quivering sank into 
stillness, Then feebly leaning on her arms 
for an instant to steady herself, Margaret 
— herself up, and rose. Her comb 

ad fallen out of her hair; and with an intui- 
tive desire to efface the traces of weakness, 
and bring herself into order again, she sought 
for it, although from time to time, in the 
course of the search, she had to sit down and 
recover strength. Her head drooped for- 
wards—her hands meekly laid one upon 
the other—she tried to recall the force of her 
temptation, by endeavouring to remember 
the details which had thrown her into such 
deadly fright ; but:she could not. She only 
unde two facts—that Frederick had 
been in danger of being pursued and detected 
in London, as not only guilty of manslaughter, 
but as the more unpardonable leader of the 
mutiny, and thatshe had lied to save him. 
There was one comfort; her lie had saved 
him, if only by gaining some additional time. 
If the inspector came again to-morrow, after 
she had received the letter she longed 
for to assure her of her brother’s safety, 
she would brave shame, and stand in her 
bitter penance—she, the lofty Margaret— 
acknowledging before a crowded justice-room, 
if need were, that she had been as “a dog, 
and done this thing.” But if he came 
before she heard from Frederick; if he 
returned, as he had half threatened, in a 
few hours, why! she would tell that lie 
again ; though how the words would come 
out, after all this terrible pause for reflection 
and self-reproach, without betraying her 
falsehood, she did not know, she could not 
tell. But her repetition of it would gain time 
—time for Frederick. 

She was roused by Dixon’s entrance into 
the room, Dixon had just been letting out 
Mr. Thornton. 


He had hardly gone ten steps in the street, 
before a passing omnibus stopped close by 
him, and a man got down, and came up to 
him, touching his hat as he did so, It was 
the police-inspector. 
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situation in the police, and had heard from 
time to time of the progress. of his protégé, 
but they had not often met, and at first Mr. 
Thornton did not remember him. 

“My name is Watson, George Watson, 
sir, that you got—” 

“Ah, yes! I recollect. 
getting on famously, I hear.” 

“Yes, sir. I ought to thank you, sir. But 
it is on a little matter of business I made so 
bold as to speak to you now. I believe you 
were the magistrate who attended to. take 
down the deposition of a poor man who died 
in the Infirmary last night.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr, Thornton, “I went 
and heard some kind of arambling statement, 
which the clerk said was of no great use, I 
am afraid he was but a.-drunken fellow, 
though there is no doubt he came to his 
death by violence at last, One of my mother’s 
servants was engaged to him, I believe, and 
obs yin great distress to-day. What about 

im > 

“Why, sir, his death is oddly mixed up 
with somebody in the house I saw you com- 
ing out of just now;, it was a Mr, Hale’s, I 
believe.” 

“Yes!” said Mr. Thornton, turning sharp 
round and looking into the inspector's face 
with sudden interest. “What about it?” 

“Why, sir, it seems to me that I have got 
apretty distinct chain of evidence, inculpating 
a gentleman, who was walking with Miss 
Hale that night at the Outwood station, as 
the man who struck or pushed, Leonards off 
the platform and so caused his death. But 
the young lady denies that she was there at 
the time.” 

“Miss Hale denies she was there!” re- 
peated Mr. Thornton, in an altered voice. 
“Tell me, what evening was,.it?, What 
time?” 

“About six o’clock, on the ‘evening of 
Thursday, the twenty-sixth instant.” 

They walked on side by side in silence for 
a ninute or two, The inspector was the first 
to speak. 

“ You see, sir, there is like to bea coroner’s 
inquest ; and Ive got a’ young man who is 
pretty positive,—at least he was at first,;— 
since he has heard of the young lady’s denial 
he says he should not like to swear ;, but still 
he’s pretty positive that he saw, Miss Hale at 
the station, walking about with a gentlemannot 
five minutes before the time, when one of the 
porters saw a scuffle, which he set down to 
some of Leonards’ impudence—but which led 
to the fall which caused his death. _ And see- 
ing you come out of the very house, sir, I 
thought. I might make, bold to ask if—you 
see, it’s always awkward having ‘to do with 
cases of disputed identity, and one . does n’t 
like to doubt the. word of a respectable young 
woman unless one has strong. proof to the 
contrary.” 

“And she denied having been at the 
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station that evening!” repeated Mr: Thorn-' 
ton, in a low, brooding tone, 
“Yes, sir, twice over, as‘ distinct as could 
be. I told her I should call again, but ‘seeing’ 
you just as I was on my~Wway back ‘from’ ' 
questioning the young man who, said it was 
her, I thought I would ask your advice, both 
as the magistrate who saw Leonards on’ his 
deathbed, and as the geutleman who got’ me 
my berth in the force, { 
“You were quite right,” said Mr. Thorh- 
ton. “Don’t take any steps till you’ havé 
seen me agaiti.” 
“The-young lady will e 
from, what I said.” 
“T only want to delay you an hour. © ‘It’s 
now three, Cometo my warehduse at four.” 
“Very well, sir!” 
And they parted company. Mr. Thornton 
hurried to his warehouse, and; sternly’ ‘for- 
bidding his clerks to allow any one td in- 
terrupt him, he went his way to his own 
private room, and locked the door!’ Ther 
he indulged himself in the torture of think- 
ing it all over, and realising , every detail: 
How could he have lulled himself into the 
unsuspicious calm in which her tearfal image 
had mirrored itself not two hours befdre} 
till he had weakly pitied her and yearned 
towards her, and forgotten the ‘sayage,’dis- 
trustful jealousy with which ‘the ‘sivht™ of 
her—and that unknown to him—at such an 
hour—in. sach a place—had’ inspired hint ! 
How could..one so’ ptre have stoped 
from her decorous and noble manner of bear- 
ing! But was it decorous—was it? He hated 
‘himself for the idea that forced ‘itself updn 
him just for an instant—no more—and yet, 
while it was preseut, thrilled him'with its old 
potency of attraction towards ‘her image.’ 
And then this falseliood—how terrible’ must; 
be some dread of shame to be revéaléd—foi, 
after all, the provocation given ry. sucli’ a 
man as Lésnaits was, when excited by drink- 
ing, might, in all probability, be more: than 
enough to justify any one who came forward 
ito state the circumstances openly and ‘without 
reserve! How creeping and deadly that fear 
which could bow down thé truthfal Margaret 
to falsehood! He could almost ‘pity; her, 
What. would be the end of, it?’ She’ could 
not have considered all ‘she was ‘entering’ 
upon ; if there was an inquest atid the yout 
man came forward. Suddenly ‘he started wp. 
There should be,no inquest. -’ Fle would save, 
Margaret, He would take the responsibility 
of preventing the inquest, the issue’ of which, 
from the uncertainty of the medical testimony 
(which he had, vaguély heard the night 
before,’ from the surgeon, in’ attendance), 
‘could. be but doubtful ; the doctors had dis- 
covered an internal disease far advanced, 


xpect me to call, 





jand ‘sure to prove fatal; they had stated 


that death might have been ‘accelerated 
by the fall, ‘or ‘by the subsequent drinking 
and exposure to.cold. If he had but known 


how Margaret would have become ‘involved 
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in the, affair—if he had but. foreseen that she 
would have stained her, whiteness by a false- 
hood, he could haye saved her by,a word ; for 
the question, of, inquest, or no inquest, had 
hung trembling ip the balance only the night 
before. ,, Miss Hale might love another—was 
indifferent and contemptuous to, him—but, he 
would yet;do her faithful acts of service of 
which,she, should never know,. , He, might 
despise her, but the woman whom he had 
once, loved; should: be kept, from, shame ; 
and, shame it; would be to pledge herself to 
a lie in a public court, or otherwise to stand 
and acknowledge her reason for desiring dark- 
ness rather than light. 

Very gray and stern, did Mr. Thornton 
look as,he. passed out through his wondering 
clerks. He was away about. half an hour ; 
and scarcely less stern did he look when he 
returned, although ‘his errand had been suc- 
cessful, 

He wrote two lines on a slip of paper, 

put it in an envelope, and sealed it up. 
This he, gaye, to one of the. clerks, . say- 
ing :— 
“T appointed: Watson — he who was a 
packer in-the warehouse, and who went into 
the police—to call on me at four o'clock. I 
have, just met with a gentleman from Liver- 
pool who wishes; to see me, before he leaves 
town., Fake care to, give this note to Watson 
when, he calls.” 

- The note contained these words: 

“There will be no inquest. Medical evi- 
dence not sufficient to justify it. Take no, fur- 
ther, steps, I have not seen the coroner ; but 
I will take the responsibility.” 

“ Well,” thought Watson, “it relieves me 
from an awkward job, _ None of my witnesses 
seemed.certain of anything except the young 
woman, She was clear and distinct enough ; 
the porter, at. the railroad had seen a scutile : 
or when he found it was likely to bring him 
in as:a witness, then it might not have been a 
scnfile, only a little larking, and Leonards 
might have jumped off the platform himself ; 
—he would not stick firm to anything. And 
Jennings, the grocer’s shopman,—well, he 
was not quite so bad, but I doubt if I could 
have got him up, to an oath, after he heard 
that, Miss. Hale flatly denied it. It would 
have, been a troublesome job and no satisfac- 
tion, . And now I must go and tell them 
they ,wan’t be wanted,” 

Te accordingly presented himself again at 
Mr., Hale’s that evening. Hey, father and 
Dixon would fain, have persuaded Margaret 
to go to bed ; but they, neither of them, knew 
the reason for her low continued refusals to 
do.so. Dixon had learnt part of the truth— 
but only, part. Margaret. would not tell any 
human being of what she had said, and she 
did.not reveal the fatal termination to Leon- 
ards’ fall, from the platform,’ So Dixon's 
curiosity, combined with her allegiance to 
urge, Margaret, to, go to rest, which her 
appearance, as she lay on the sofa, showed 
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but too clearly that she required. She did 
not speak except when spoken to; she tried 
to smile back in reply to her father’s anxious 
looks,and words of tender enquiry ; but, in- 
stead of a smile, the wan lips resolved them- 
selves into a sigh. He was so miserably 
uneasy that, at last, she consented to go into 
her own room,,and prepare for going to bed. 
She was: indeed inclined’ ‘to give up the 
idea that the inspector would call again 
that night, as it was already past nine 
o’clock, 

She stood by her father, holding on to the 
back ‘of his chair, 

“You will go to bed soon, papa, won’t you? 
Don’t sit up alone !” 

What his answer was.she did not hear ; the 
words were lost in the far smaller point of 
sound that magnified itself to her fears, and 
filled her brain. There was alow ring at the 
door-bell. 

She kissed her father and glided down 
stairs, with a,rapidity of motion of which no 
one would have thought her capable, who 
had seen her the minute before. She put 
aside Dixon. 

“Don’t, come. I will open the door. T 
know it is him—TI ¢an—I must manage it all 
myself,” 

“ As you please, miss!” said Dixon testily; 
but in a moment, afterwards, she added, 
“But you’re tot fit for it. You are more 
dead than alive.” 

“AmI?” said Margaret, turning round 
and showing her eyes all aglow with strange 
fire, her cheeks flushed, though her lips were 
baked and livid still, 

She opened the door to the Inspector, and 
pikoatind him into the study. She placed the 
eandle on the table, and snuffed it carefully, 
before she turned round and faced him. 

“You are late!” said she. “Well?” She 
held her breath ‘for the answer. 

“I’m sorry to have given any unnecessary 
trouble, ma'am ; for, after all they ’ve given 
up all thoughts of holding an inquest. I 
have had other work to do and other 
= to see, or I-should have been’ here 

efore now.” 

“Then it is ended,” said Margaret. “There 
is to be no further enquiry.” 

“I believe I've got Mr. Thornton’s note 
about me,” said the Inspector, fumbling in 
his pocket-book. 

“ Mr. Thornton’s!” said Margaret. 

“Yes! he’s a magistrate—ah ! here it is.” 
She could not see to read it—no, not although 
she was close to the candle. The words 
swam. before her. But she held it in her 
hand, and looked at it as if she were intently 
studying it. 

“'|'m sure, ma’am, it’s a great weight off my 
mind ; for the evidence was so uncertain, 
you see, that the man had received any blow at 
all, —and if any question of ‘identity came 
in, it so complicated ‘the case, as I told Mr. 
Thornton—” 
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“Mr. Thornton !” said Margaret, again. 

“T met him this morning, just as he was 
coming out of this house, and, as he’s an old 
friend of mine, besides being the magistrate 
who saw Leonards last night, I made bold to 
tell him of my difficulty.” 

Margaret sighed deeply. She did not want 
to hear any more; she was afraid alike of 
what she had heard, and of what she might 
hear. She wished that the man would go. She 
forced herself to speak. 

“Thank you for —- Itis verylate. I 
dare say it is past ten o’clock. Oh! here is 
the note !” she continued, suddenly interpret- 
ing the meaning of the hand held out to 
receive it. He was putting it up, when she 
said, “ I think it is a cramped, dazzling sort of 
writing. I could:not read it; will you just 
read it to me?” 

He read it aloud to her. 

“Thank you. You told Mr, Thornton that 
I was not there ?” 

“Oh, of course, ma’am. I’m sorry now 
that I acted upon information, which seems 
to have been so erroneous, At first the 
young man was so positive; and now he 
says that he doubted all along, and hopes 
that his mistake won’t have occasioned you 
such annoyance as to lose their shop your 
custom. Good night, ma’am.” 

“Good night.” She rang the bell for 
Dixon to show him out. As Dixon re- 


turned up the passage Margaret passed her 


swiftly. 

“Tt is all right!” saidshe, without looking 
at Dixon; and before the woman could 
follow her with further questions she had sped 
up-stairs, and entered her bed-chamber, and 
bolted her door. 

She threw herself, dressed as she was, upon 
her bed. She was too much exhausted to 
think. Half-an-hour or more elapsed before 
the cramped nature of her position, and the 
chilliness, supervening upon great fatigue, 
had the power to rouse her numbed faculties, 
Then she began to recall, to combine, to won- 
der. The first idea that presented itself to 
her was, that all this sickening alarm on 
Frederick’s behalf was over ; that the strain 
was past. The next was a wish to remember 
every word of the Inspector’s which related to 
Mr. Thornton. When had he seen him ? What 
had he said ? What had Mr. Thornton done? 
What were the exact words of his note ? 
And until she could recolleet, even to the 
placing or omitting an article, the very ex- 
pressions which he had used in the note, her 
mind refused to go on with its progress, But 
the next conviction she came to was clear 
enough; Mr. Thornton had seen her close to 
Outwood station on the fatal Thursday night, 
and had been told of her denial that she was 
there. She stood asa liar in his eyes. She 
was a liar. But she had no thought of peni- 
tence before God; nothing but chaos and 
night surrounded the one lurid fact that, in 
Mr. Thornton’s eyes, she was degraded. She 


put her head in. Perceiving that Margaret 
was awake,she came forwards with a letter. | 
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cared not to think, even to herself, of how 
much of excuse she might plead. ‘That had 
nothing to do with Mr. Thornton ; she never 
dreamed that he, or any one else, could find 
cause for suspicion in what was so natural 
as her accompanying her brother; but what 
was really false and wrong was known to him, 
and he had a right to judge her. “Oh, Fre- 
derick ! Frederick!” she cried, “ what have 
I not sacriticed for you!” Even when she 
fell asleep her thoughts were compelled to 
travel the same circle, only with exag- 
gerated and monstrous circumstances of 
pain, 

When she awoke a new idea flashed 
upon her with all the brightness of the 
morning. Mr. Thornton had learnt her false- 
hood before he went to the coroner; that 
suggested the thought, that he had possibly 
been influenced so to do with a:view of spar- 
ing her the repetition of her denial. But she 
pushed this notion on one side with the sick 
wilfulness ofa child. If it were so, she felt.no 
gratitude to him, as it only showed her how 
keenly he must have seen that she was dis- 
graced already, before he took such unwonted 
pains to spare her any further trial of truth- 
fulness which had already failed so signally. 
She would have gone through the whele— 
she would have perjured herself to save Fre- 
derick, rather—tar rather—than Mr. Thom- 
ton should have had the knowledge that 
prompted him to interfere to save her. What 
ill-fate brought him in contact with the In- 
spector? What made him be the very ma- 
gistrate sent for to receive Leonards’ deposi- 
tion ? What had Leonards said? How much 
of it was intelligible to Mr, Thornton, who 
might already, for aught she knew, be aware 
of the old accusation against Frederick, 
through their mutual friend Mr. Bell? If 
so, he had striven to save the son, who came 
in defiance of the law to attend his mother’s 
death-bed. And under this idea she could feel 
grateful—not yet, if evershe should, if his inter- 
ference had been prompted by contempt. Oh! 
had any one such just cause to feel contempt 
for her? Mr. Thornton, above all people, on 
whom she had looked down from her imagin- 
ary heights till now! She suddenly found 
herself at his feet, and was strangely dis- 
tressed at her fall. She shrank from following 
out the premises to their conclusion, aud so 
acknowledging to herself how much she 
valued his respect and good opinion. When- 
ever this idea presented itself to her at the 
end of a long avenue of thoughts, she turned 
away from following that path—she would 
not believe in it. 

It was later than she fancied, for in the 
agitation of the previous night, she had for- 
gotten to wind up her watch ; and Mr. Hale 
had given especial erders that she was not to 
be disturbed by the usual.awakening. By and 
by the door opened cautiously, and Dixon 
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“ Here’ssomething to do you good, miss, A | 
letter from Master Frederick.” 

“Thank you, Dixon. How late it is!” 

She spoke very languidly, and suffered 
Dixon to lay it on the counterpane before 
her, ‘without putting out a hand to 
take it. 

“You want your breakfast, I’m sure. I 
will bring it you in a minute. Master has got 
the tray all ready, I know.” 

Margaret did not reply; she let her go; 
she felt that she must be alone before she 
could open that letter. She opened it at last. 
The first thing that caught her eye was the 
date two days earlier than she received it. 
He had then written when he had promised, 
and their alarm might have been spared. 
But she ‘would read the letter and 
see. It was hasty enough, but perfectly 
satisfactory. He had seen Henry Lennox, 
who knew enough of the case to shake his 
head over it, in the first instance, and tell him 
he had done a very daring thing in returning 
to England, with such an accusation, backed 
by such powerful influence, hanging over him. 
But when they had come to talk it over, Mr. 
Lennox had acknowledged that there might 
be some chance of his acquittal, if he could 
but prove his statements by credible wit- 
nesses—that in such case it might be worth | 
while ‘to stand his trial, otherwise it would be 
a great risk. He would examine—he would 
take every pains, “It struck me,” said Frede- 


rick, “that your introduction, little sister 
of mine, went a long way. Is it so? He made 
many inquiries, I can assure you. He seemed a 
sharp, intelligent fellow, and in good practice 
too, to judge from the signs of business and 
the number of clerks about him. But these 





may be only lawyers’ dodges. I have jast 
caught a packet on the point of sailing—lam 
off in five minutes, I may have to come back 
to England again on this business, so keep my 
visit secret, I shall send my father some rare 
old sherry, such as you camot buy in Eng- 
land,—(such staff as I’ve got inthe bottle be- 
fore me)! He needs something of the kind— 
my dear love to him—God bless him. I’m 
sure—here’s my cab. P.S.—What an escape 
that was! Take care you don’t breathe of 
my having been—not even to the Shaws.” 
Margaret turned to the envelope ; it was 
marked “'T'oo late.” ‘The letter had probably 
been trusted to some careless waiter, who 
had forgotten to post it. Oh! what slight 
cobwebs of chances stand between us ard 
Temptation! Frederick had been safe, and 
out of England twenty, nay, thirty hours ago ; 
and it was only about seventeen hours since 
she had told a falsehood to battle pursuit, 
which even then would have been vain. How 
faithless she had been! Where now washer 
proud motto, “ Fais ce que dois, advierme que 
pourra?” If she had but dared to bravely tell 
the trath as regarded herself, defying them 
to find out what she refused to tell concern- 
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now have felt! Not humbled before God, as 
having failed in trust towards Him, not de- 
graded and abased in Mr. Thornton’s sight. 
She caught herselfup at this with a miserable 
tremor ; here was she classing his low opinion 
of her alongside with the displeasure of God. 
How was it that he haunted her imagination 
so persistently? What could it be? Why 
did she care for what he thought in spite of 
all her pride ; in spite of herself? She be- 
lieved that she could have borne the sense of 
Almighty displeasure, because He knew all, 
and could read her penitence, and hear her 
cries for help in time to come. But Mr. 
Thornton—why did she tremble, and hide 
her face in the pillow? What strong feeling 
had overtaken her at last ? 

She sprang out of bed and prayed long and 
earnestly. 1t soothed and comforted her so 
to open her heart. But as soon as she re- 
viewed her position she found the sting was 
still there ; that she was not good enough, 
nor pure enough to be indifferent to the 
lowered opinion of a fellow creature; that 
the thought of how he must be looking upon 
her with contempt stood between herand her 
sense of wrong-doing. She took her letter in 
to her father as soon as she was drest. 
There was so slight an allusion to their 
alarm at the railroad station, that Mr. Hale 
passed over it without paying any attention 
to it. Indeed, beyond the mere fact of 
Frederick having sailed undiscovered and 
unsuspected, he did not gather much from the 
letter at the time, he was so uneasy about 
Margaret’s pallid looks. She seemed con- 
tinually on the point of weeping. 

“You are sadly overdone, Margaret. It is 
no wonder, But you must let me nurse you 
now.” 

He made her lie down on the sofa, and 
went for a shawl to cover her with. His 
tenderness released her tears; and she cried 
bitterly. 

“ Poor child !—poor child!” said he, look- 
ing fondly at her, as she lay with her face to 
the wall, shaking with her sobs. After 
a while they ceased, and she began to wonder 
whether she durst give herself the relief of 
telling her father of all her trouble. But 
there were more reasons against it than for 
it. The only one for it was the relief to 
herself; and against it was the thought that 
it would add materially to her father’s 
nervousness, if it were indeed necessary for 
Frederick to come to England again ; that 
he would dwell on the circumstance of his 
son’s having caused the death of a man, how- 
ever unwittingly and unwillingly ; that this 
knowledge would perpetually recur to trouble 
him, in various shapes of exaggeration and 
distortion from the simple truth. And about 
her own great fault—he would be distressed 
beyond measure at her want of courage and 
faith, yet perpetually troubled to make 
excuses for her. Formerly Margaret would 








ing another, how light of heart she would | have come to him as priest as well as father, 
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to tell him of her temptation and her sin; 
but latterly they had not spoken much on 
such subjects ; and she knew not how, in his 
change of opinions, he would reply if the 
depth of her soul called unto his. No; she 
would keep her secret, and bear the burden 
alone. Alone she would go before God, and 
ery for His absolution, Alone she would 
endure her disgraced position in. the. opinion 
of Mr. Thornton. She was unspeakably 
touched by the tender.efforts of her father to 
think of cheerful subjects on which to talk, 
and: so to take her thoughts away from 
dwelling on all that had happened of late. 
It was some months since he had been so 
talkative as he was this day. He would not 
let her sit up, and offended Dixon desperately 
by insisting on waiting upon her himself. 

At last she smiled; a poor, weak little 
smile ; but it gave him the truest pleasure. 

“Jt seems strange to think, that. what gives 
us most hope for the future should be called 
Dolores,” said Margaret. The remark was 
more in character with her father than with 
her usual self; but to-day they seemed to 
have changed natures, 

“Her mother was a Spaniard, I believe : 
that accounts for her religion. Her father 
was a stiff Presbyterian. when I knew him, 
But it isa very soft and pretty name,” 

“ How young she is !—younger by fourteen 
months than Iam. Just. the age that Edith 
was when she was engaged to Captain 


Lennox. Papa, we will go and see them in 
Spain.” 
He shook his head. But he said, “If you 


wish it, Margaret. Only let us come back 
here. It would seem unfair —unkind to 
your mother, who always, I’m afraid, disliked 
Milton so much, if we left it now she is lying 
here, and cannot go with us, No, dear; you 
shall go and see them, and bring me.back a 
report of my Spanish daughter.” 

“ No, papa, 1 won’t go without you. Who 
is to take care of you when I am gone?” 

“I should like to know which of us is tak- 
ing care of the other. But if you went, I 
should persuade Mr. Thornton to let me give 
him double lessons. We would work up the 
classics famously. That would be a_per- 
petual interest. You might goon, and see 
Edith at Corfu, if you liked.” 

Margaret did not speak allat once, Then 
she said rather gravely: “Thank you, papa. 
But I don’t want to go. We will hope that 
Mr. Lennox will manage so well, that Frede- 
rick may bring Dolores to see us when they 
are married. And as for Edith, the regiment 
won't remain much longer in Corfu. Perhaps 
we shall see both of them here before another 
year is out.” 

Mr. Hale’s cheerful subjects had come to 
an end. Some painful recollection had stolen 
across his mind, and driven him into silence. 
By and by Margaret said : 

“Papa—did you see Nicholas Higgins at 
the funeral? He was there, and Mary too. 
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Poor fellow ! it was his.way of showingsyni- 
pathy. He has a good warm heart under his 
bluff abrupt ways.” 

“Tam sure of it,” replied, Mr. Hale: I 
saw it allalong, even while you tried to per- 
suade, me that he was all sorts of bad things, 
We will go and see them to-morrow, if: you 
are strong enough to walk so far.” 

“Oh yes. | I want, to see them... We did 
not pay Mary—or rather she refused to take 
it, Dixon says. We will goso as tocatehhim 
just after his dinner, and before he goes to 
his work.” 

Towards evening Mr, Hale said : 

“T half expected Mr. Thérnton would have 
called. He spoke of a book yesterday which 
he had, and which I wanted to'see. . He said 
he would try and bring it to-day.” 

Margaret sighed. She knew he would not 
come. He would be too delicate to ran the 
chance of meeting her while her shame must 
be so fresh in his memory. The’ very then- 
tion of his' name renewed her ‘trouble, and 
produced a relapse into the feeling of ‘de- 
pressed pre-occupied exhaustion. She gave 
way ‘to listless languor. Suddenly it strock 
her that this was a strange manner to show 
her patience, or to reward her father for ‘his 
watchful care of her all through’ the day. 
She sate up, and offered to read aloud. His 
eyes were fuiling, and he gladly accepted her 
proposal: She read well; she gave the due 
emphasis ; but had any one asked her, when 
she had ended, the meaning of what she 
had beén' reading, she ‘could not have ‘told. 
She was smitten with a feeling of ingrati- 
tude'to Mr. Thornton, inasmuch as, ‘in ‘the 
morning, she had refused to accept the kind- 
ness he had shown her in ‘making further 
inquiry from the medical men, so'as to’ obvi- 
ate any inquest being held, Oh!’ she! was 
grateful! She had been cowardly and false, 
and had shown her cowardliness and false- 
hood ‘in ‘action’ that could not be' recalled; 
but she was not ungrateful. It sent a glow 
to her heart to know how she could feel to- 
wards one who had reason to despise her. 
His cause for contempt was'so just that she 
should have respected him less if she’ had 
thought he ‘did not feel contempt. It was 
a pleasure ‘to feel how thoroughly she’ re- 
spected him. He could not prevent her 
doing that ; it was the one comfort in all 
this misery. f 

Late in the evening. the expected book 
arrived, “with Mr. Thornton’s kind régards, 
and wishes to know how Mr. Hale is.” , 

“Say that I am much better, Dixon, but 
that Miss Hale—” 

“No, papa,” said Margaret, eagerly— 
" ee say anything about me. He does not 
ask,” 

“My dear child, how you are shivering!” 
said her father, a few minutes afterwards, 
“You must go to bed ‘directly. | You have 
turned quite pale!” 

Margaret did not refuse to go, though 
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she was loth to leave her father alone. She 
neéded the relief of solitude after a day 
of busy thinking, and busier repenting. 

But: she seemed much as usual the next 
day; the lingering gravity and sadness, and 
the occasional absence of mind; weie not 
unnatural symptonis in the early days of 
grief. And almost in proportion to her re- 
establishment: in- health, was her father’s 
relapse ‘into his abstracted musing upon 
the wife he had lost, and the past era’ in 
his life:that was closed'to him for ever. 


LP. 


CRIMINAL LUNATIOS, 

In reference to a. recent, Chip, entitled 
Her Majesty’s . Pleasure,; a; correspondent 
mentions that during the last six or eight 
months two cases have come under his notice 
in. which, criminal, lunatics, who had com- 
mitted very grave offences, had heen acquitted 
by,a jury on the plea of insanity, and having 


county asylum, |have been, set at liberty, 
There was no, difficulty in the matter. ‘The 
medical officer of; the asylum sent his cer- 
tilicate, to the, Home , Secretary, , declaring 
that these, criminals, were perfectly. restored 
to sanity ;.and “ Her, Majesty's; pleasure on 
the; subject of , their; custody,” was, imme- 
diately made,.known in,.a, warrant for their 
release. 

“In. cases where the offence committed has 
been.one of a very grave character,” he adds, 
“the certificate, of the medical officer has to, be 
accompanied, by. a formal. petition from the 
Committee of Visiting, Justices to the Home 
Secretary for the. liberation of the offender 
But, if Lam not mistaken; in crimes of. a less 
serious |, nature, the, latter formality is: dis- 
pensed with, 1, imagine, therefore, that. if 
any. criminal lunatic, restored to undoubted 
sanity still remain in,custody, ‘her Majesty’s 
pleasure on. the subject,” not, having been 
made known, it avises, not, frem.any defect 
in the, laws, but, more, probably from. the fact 
that; no; certificate, has been presented to: her 
Majesty that,,such, lunatic is) now of un- 
donbted sanity, andjis a fit person to be at 
AL GC. coors 
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Wins all its loye of demonstration, Science 
sometimes dreamy as)strange dreams as Poetry 
itself. The ancient systems. of Astronomy 
have long agé waned into the region of myths 
and visions ; and Ptolemy, since he cannot 
maintain hig/place, among the, discoverers of 
natural laws, must be content to rauk hence- 
forth as an, unconscious fabulist, So, also, 
with the astrologers, and the alchemists, 
and the disciples, of the divining-rod, and, it 
must be added; with —— of, the, would-be 
Wise men of our own, day, who. confuse. the 
boundary ‘lines of Wailnos: “and Baparation 
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Investigation, in fact, has a tendency to go 
to'sleep at times over its work ; and, while 
thus somnolent, to be troubled with night- 
mares of a very fantastical character. 

One of the most curious of these aberra- 
tions—though by no means the most absurd 
—was the belief, entertained by the ancient 
philosophers, and lasting until recent times, 
that many of the lower order of animals were 
produced (not only in the original formation 
of all things, but systematically, so to speak, 
and year'after year) by the action of the sun 
upon moist clay, or putrescent matter in'a 
state of fermentation. This notion probably 
arose from the fact that heat and moisture 
appear to be the two great principles of phy- 
sical life; and the old and universal tradi- 
tion of the substance of all things having 
originally existed in Chaos, where it lay inert 
until vivified by the Divine warmth and 
energy, seemed to’ justify and strengthen an 
opinion which was not in itself so unreason- 
able as might at first appear. The ancient 


’ s | Persians adored the'sun as the visible Creative 
been placed in, temporary ,custody in. the | ee cat 


Power; and the more we search into the 
essential nature (physically speaking) of 
things, the more’ we discover in earth and 
moisture the passive and pliable elements, 
and in heat the working and formative, It 
seems probable that the first creation of all 
animals (as far as concerns merely secondary 
causes) was from the combination of these 
elementS ; though whether such a pheno- 
menon is ever repeated, is more capable of 
question. But;the belief in the affirmative 
was formerly so general, that we can scarcely 
wonder at the many wild chimeras to which 
it has given birth. 

Animals,’ as well as the rudiments of all 
other things, according to the Phcenicians, 
were formed from the putrefying of the mud 
and ooze left by the dark’ waters of Chaos 
after subsiding. These rudiments, however, 
remained lifeless, until the brooding heat of 
the sun produced clouds, from which issued 
thunder and lightning ; when the slumber- 
ing principle of vitality was awakened, and 
the ‘earth, sea, and air swarmed with throb- 
bing, conscious, and multiform life. This 
tradition may possibly be the origin of a very 
grand and lurid fable in connection with the 
Bermuda Islands, Stowe records that these 
lovely spots, 

Placed far amidst the melancholy main, 


“ were of all nations said and supposed to be 
enchanted, and inhabited with witches and 
devills, which grow by reason of accustomed 
monstrous thunder, storms, and. tempests.” 
Here, in its turn is probably the hint out of 
which arose the idea of Shakspeare’s Caliban, 
and the other ugly phantasms of the wonder- 
ful drama of enchantment.. A living Shak- 
spearian, commentator, who is himself a noble 
dramatist, eloquently remarks; upon. the; 
above passage from, Stowe, that “this account 
of the elemental growth and generation of the 
hags, and imps, and devils, and abortions, is 
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fearfully fine. Caliban, and Sycorax, and 
Setebos might well be imagined to have 
first glared into life through the long-fer- 
menting incantation of ‘accustomed mon- 
strous thunder.’ ” 

The serpent Python, slain by Apollo, was 
said to have been evolved by heat from the 
mud and moisture left by the Deucalion 
deluge. He was the stupendous offspring of a 
terrible solar chemistry. Ovid, in the First 
Book of the Metamorphoses, speaking of the 
creation of this serpent, as well as of all 
brute animals, after the celebrated Greek 
flood, says : 

All other creatures took their numerous birth 

And figures from the voluntary earth. 

When that old humour with the sun did sweat, 

And slimy marishes grew big with heat,— 

The pregnant seeds, as from their mother’s womb, 
From quickenifig Earth both growth and form assume. 
So, when seven-channell’d Nile forsakes tie plain, 
When ancient bounds retiring streams contain, 

And late-left slime ethereal fervours burn, 

Men various creatures with the glebe upturn ; 

Of those, some in their very time of birth ; 

Some lame ; and others half alive, half earth. 

For Heat and Moisture, when they temperate grow, 
Forthwith conceive, and life on things bestow. 

From striving Fire and Water all proceed, 

Discording concord ever apt to breed, 

So, Earth, by that late deluge muddy grown, 

When on her lap reficcting Titan shone, 

Produced a world of forms, restored the late, 

And other unknown monsters did create. 

We quote from the old muscular translation 
(sixteen hundred and thirty-two) by George 
Sandys, who, in his singular annotations, 
observes: “Heat and Moisture, the parents 
of Generation, are feigned here to have pro- 
duced Python.... But the sense of this 
fable is merely physical ; for Python, born 
after the Deluge, of the humid earth, is that 
great exhalation which rose from the late 
drowned world, until it was dissipated by the 
fervour of the sun, or Apollo. The word 
[Python] signifies putrefaction : and because 
the sun consumes the putrefaction of the 
earth, his beams darting from his orb like 
arrows,—with his arrows he is said to have 
kiiled Python. So, serpentine Error by the 
light of Truth is confounded.” 

Milton, in Paradise Lost, speaks of this 
serpent as him Pp 

Whom the sun 
Ingender’d in the Pythian vale on slime, 
Huge Python. 


Shakspeare probably had the idea of solar 
creation in his mind when he made Timon of 
Athens (act iv., scene iii.) exclaim, ad- 
dressing the earth,— 

Teem with new monsters, whom thy upward face 

Hath to the marbled mansion all above 

Never presented ! 


And, a few lines before this, the misanthrope 
speaks of— 
All the abhorred births below crisp Heaven, 
Whereon Hyperion’s quickening fire doth shine. 
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The fruetifying power of the Nile, men- 
tioned by Ovid in the foregoing quotation 
from the Metamorphoses (it is thought, by 
the way, that the belief in the spontaneous 
creation of animals, arose in Egypt) has been 
a favourite idea of the poets. It is thus 
alluded to by Spenser in the Faery Queene 
(Book L,, ¢. i.) — 

As when old Father Nilus ‘gins to swell 

With timely pride above the Egyptian vale, 

His fattie waves doe fertile slime outwell, 

And overflow each plaine and lowly dale ; 

But when his later spring ’gins to avale, 

Huge heaps of mud he leaves, wherein there breed 

Ten thousand kinds.of creatures, partly male 

And partly female, of his fruitfull seed : 

Such ugly monstrous shapes elsewhere may no man 

reed, 

And again, in Book III. c. vi, where the 
poet writes with all the zeal of a fire-wor- 
shipper : 

Reason teacheth that the fruitfull seades 
Of all things living, through impression 
Of the sun-beames in moyst complexien, 
Doe life conceive, and quickned are by kynd : 
So, after Nilus’ inundation, 
Infinite shapes of creatures: men doe fynd 
Informéd in the mud on which the sunne hath shynd. 


Great Father he of Generation 

Is rightly cald,—th’ Author of life and light ; 
And his faire sister, for creation, 

Ministreth matter fitt, which, tempred_right 
With heate and humour, breedes the living wight. 

After all, may not the matter of fact be 
correct, even though the deduction be erro- 
neous? We know that in hot countries it is 
very common for oviparous animals to leave 
their eggs in mud or sand, where they are in 
time hatched by the warmth of the heavens. 
Your sun is a great incubator. We have read 
accounts of the Nile sands being at certain 
seasons alive with the upheaving of the newly 
born crocodiles, as they come shouldering 
their way into the sultry air and light. 

It was long before the belief of which we 
write was given up, even by the scientific, 
Bacon, who, notwithstanding his sturdiness 
in repudiating much of the lumber of the 
schools, had ever a backward eye to the tra- 
ditions of antiquity, held firmly to the opinion 
that many living creatures are produced 
solely from putrefaction. In his Natural 
History (Century VII. Experiments 696, 
697, 698), he discourses at large upon this 
subject, He classes earthworms, eels, snakes, 
wood-worms, fleas, moths, grasshoppers, silk- 
worms, flies, bees, and some others, under the 
head of imperfect and anomalously produced 
creatures. And he mentions the sudden birth 
of a kind of fly by intense heat ; astory which 
has apparently derived startling confirmation 
within the last few years from the accidental 
discovery of Mr. Crosse, of Bristol. “It is 
affirmed,” says Bacon, “both by ancient and 
modern observation, that in furnaces of 
copper and brass, where chalcites (which is 
vitriol) is often cast in to mend the working, 
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there riseth suddenly a fly, which sometimes 
moveth, as if it took hold on the walls of the 
furnace; sometimes is seen moving in the 
fire below ; and dieth presently as soon as it 
is out of the furnace. Which is a noble 
instance, and worthy to be weighed ; for it 
showeth that as well violent heat of fire as 
the gentle heat of living creatures will vivify, 
if it have matter proportionable. Now, the 
great axiom of vivification is, that there must 
be heat, to dilate the spirit of the body; an 
active spirit to be dilated; matter, viscous 
or tenacious, to hold in the spirit ; and that 
matter to be put forth and figured. Now, a 
spirit dilated by so ardent a fire as that of 
the furnace, as soon as ever it cooleth never 
so little, congealeth presently. And (no doubt) 
this action is furthered by the chalcite which 
hath a spirit. that will put forth and germi- 
nate, as we see in chimical trials.” In Syl- 
vester’s translation of Du Bartas (Book I. 
c. vi.) we find this phenomenon thus al- 
luded to. 

So, of the fire, in burning furnace, springs 

The fly Perausta with the flaming wings: 

Without the fire it dies; within it, joys, 

Living in that which each thing else destroys. 


As a companion to this strange fact (if it 
be one), Bacon tells us, on the authority of 
the ancients, of “a worm that breedeth in old 
snow, and is of colour reddish, and dull of 
motion, and dieth soon after it cometh out of 
snow: which should show that snow hath in 
it a secret warmth, for else it could hardly 
vivify. And the reason of the dying of the 
worm may be the sudden exhaling of that 
little spirit as soon as it cometh out of the 
cold which had shut it in.” 


So, the cold humour breeds the salamander; 

Who, in effect like to her birth’s commander, 

With child with hundred winters, with her touch 

Quencheth the fire, though glowing ne’er so much. 

Do Barras. 

It is related that Dr. Darwin once pre- 
served a piece of vermicelli under a glass 
ease until it became endued with motion; 
and a tale was once current respecting a 
snake which was supposed to arise from the 
hair of a horse dropped into stagnant water. 
This tradition (which was regarded as of 
sufficient importance to be elaborately dis- 
ee by Dr. Lister in the Philosophical 

ransactions) has furnished Shakspeare with 
an allusion in Antony and Cleopatra (Act. i., 
scene 2), and has thus, probably, been saved 
from oblivion ; 
Much is breeding, 

Which, like the courset’s hair, hath yet but life, 

And not a serpent’s poison. 

Coleridge accounts for this marvel by sup- 
posing that the amimalcule contained in the 
stagnant water may collect round the horse- 
hair, and impart to it a wormy motion. 

Analogous to the foregoing is the well- 

nown story of the Soland geese or barnacles, 
found in the Western Isles of Scotland, and 
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in Jersey, and “ whose equivocal generation 
from a rotten piece of wood, tossed in the sea 
and impregnated with nitre and salt, is 
generally received for a truth, and attested by 
persons of good credit ; who affirm they have 
frequently seen these birds sticking to the 
plank in different forms, and according to the 
progress of nature; some in the size and 
figure of mushrooms; others farther ad- 
vanced towards their species ; and some per- 
fectly fledged.” * It was said that the flesh 
of these birds tasted of fir; but the whole 
thing is explained by what has been alleged 
by some observers—namely, that the eggs of 
this species of goose are deposited by the 
mother in old logs of wood, and there 
hatched. The attestation of the miracle by 
persons of good credit is a noticeable feature 
of the story. How often have we, in doubt- 
ing any marvel of the present day, been 
knocked on the head by these same persons 
of good credit! For it is observable that 
every nine days’ wonder, however huge and 
unwieldly, is sure to be backed up by the 
emphatic asseverations of persons of good 
credit ; and the believers make a great deal 
of that kind of evidence. It must be admitted 
that there is no small amount of strategical 
skill in this method of disputation ; for the 
argument is at once removed from the ground 
of abstract principles to that of personality ; 
and you find yourself suddenly placed in 
disagreeable position of seeming to impuge 
the character of some unknown, A. or B, 
You are then accused of being very unfair ; 
and the adversary, with a grand flourish of 
trumpets, withdraws exultingly, And yet, 
in the end, nonsense is certain to find its 
level—persons of good creditnotwithstanding. 

The account given of the goose phe- 
nomenon by old Gerard, in his Herbal 
(fifteen hundred and ninety-seven), differs 
somewhat from that already quoted. He 
says: “There are in the north parts of Scot- 
land certain trees, whereon do growe shell- 
fishes, which, falling into the water, do be- 
come fowles, whom we call barnakles ; in the 
north of England, brant geese; and in Lan- 
cashire, tree geese.” Mandeville speaks of a 
tree, somewhere in the far east, the fruit of 
which changes into birds ; 

So, slow Botites underneath him sees, 

In the icy isles, those goslings hatch’d of trees ; 

Whose fruitful leaves, falling into the water, 

Are turn’d (they say) to living fowls soon after. 

So, rotten sides of broken ships do change 

To barnacles : oh, transformation strange ! 

*T was first a green tree ; then a gallant hull; 

Lately a mushroom; now a flying gull. 

Du Barras. 

In Isaac Walton’s Complete Angler (Part 
i, chap. 5) we find an opinion quoted from 
Pliny to the effect that some kinds of flies, 
worms, and other insects, have their birth or 


* Collier's Dictionary, Supplement, 1727.— Art. 
Jersey, 
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being from a dew that in the spring ‘falls 
upon the leaves of trees; and that some 
kinds of them are from a dew left upon 
herbs and flowers ; and ‘others ‘from a dew 
left upoén déoleworts or cabbages: all which 


kinds of dews, ‘being thickened and con- 


densed, are by the sun’s generative heat, 
most of them hatched, and in’ three days 
made living creatures,” Dr. Darwin, was 
inclined to think “that insects dre’ -derived 
from particles of flowers kindled into separate 
vitality—an opinion which seems in some 
degree supported by the modern microsco- 
pical discovery of active molecules in plants. 

Frogs were once ‘thought to be a kind of 
animated mud—probably from their ‘being 
spawned in ditches, and from their under- 
going a slow and visible process of formation. 
After a certain period, it was supposed that 
they returned to their pristine material, 
melting gradually away into their native 
slime. Toads, also, were said to! have the 
same origin; and it was asserted, shortly 
after one of the great plagues of London that 
toads were found in the low grounds ‘about 
the metropolis, with tails two or three inches 
long, although they are generally without 
any tail whatever—a phenomenon which was 
thought to argue “a great disposition to 
putrefaction in the soil’ and air.” Of' the 
same class of opinions is that relating to the 
utter shapelessness of a ‘bear’s whelp imme- 
diately after birth and until they have been 
fashioned by the dam’s tongue (which Sir 
Thomas Browne has condescended 'to confute 
in his Vulgar Errors); and a ghastly story 
concerning a serpent which arises from the 
pith of a man’s back-bone after death. Paulus 
Emilius avers that in the tomb of Charles 
Martel was discovered one of these snakes; 
for the existence of which, Sandys, in’ his 
commentary on the Fifteenth Book of the 
Metamorphoses, gives this portentous reason : 
“In the beginning, the Serpent infused his 
poison into man; and no marvaile if from 
that contagion a serpent should be engendered 
of his marrow.” (') Jeremy Taylor relates a 
story of a fair young German ‘gentleman, 
who, after the frequent importunities of his 
friends that he should have his portrait 
taken, told them that they might send a 
— to his vault a few days after his 

urial, and, if they pleased, might cause him 
to draw the image of his death unto the life. 
This being done, they “found +his face half- 
eaten, and his midriff and back~bone full of 
serpents, And so he stands among his 
ancestors.” After this, we really feel uncom- 
fortable in the region of our vertebre, an 
decidedly suspicious of our midriff. 

Bacon was so impressed with the truth of 
such stories as these, that, in his philosophical 
romance of the New Atlantis, he makes the 
rearing of novel kinds of animals from putre- 
faction one of the special studies of the 
inmates of Solomon’s House. 

Still stranger fancies than any of the above 


have ,had ‘their periods) of: belief. \ Kepler 
thought that comets were a sort of chimeras 
starting into life in the regions of space; and 
in the old) German, romange ‘of? Doctor 
Faugtus we find thi¢ opinion ‘set forth with 
a scientific particularity that would make 
modern astronomers stare, According to the 
Doetor, ¢omets proceed from the conjunction 
of the pun pad moont  But,,in truth, there 
is no limit to thie linatic dreams of morbid 
speculatists. Wild as the conception of Mrs. 
Shelley’s Frankenstein appears to be, it does 
not lack its counterpart in the actual aberra- 
tions of real men. Paracelsus aimed at the 
making of.pygihies'; and Baptista Porta con- 
ceived the possibility of a similar result ! 
We laugh at these fancies’ now, and righitly ; 
| yet a. wondrous incidetits in this great 
mystery of life are ‘daily taking place’ in our 
own bodies!’ We cannot, at our ‘will, evoke 
new forms of vitality ; yet we ourselves are 
undergoing’ a ‘perpetual decay ‘and’ recon- 
struction.’ We die and’ are born ‘again, in 
some imperceptible’ ‘atom, every ‘instant. 
That body which was the conscious’ and 
sensitive dwelling-house of our ‘spirit’ in 
childhood, and through the gates and avenues 
of which our soul looked forth upon the outer 
world, and ‘saw, and felt, and understood, the 
majestic’ shows of the ‘uiiversé, and the 
amplitudes ‘of being—that temporary shell is 
already dead and in'‘its’ grave ; ‘and’ 'the 
organisation ‘which we’ now’ posséss’ is ‘the 
matrix ‘of its own siccéssor. It is calculated 
that, from ‘the continual falling off of old, and 
access of fresh’ particles, we acquite a ‘per- 
feetly new body once in every seven ‘years, or 
even less’; 8o that we may ‘be said to be con- 
stantly réfushioning our own identity. Thus, 
that which seems most tangible’ and ‘solid 
fluctuates’ with ' treacherous mutability,’ and 
vahishes’’ éven from’ ‘ourselves ; while “the 


ifmér man remains unmoved in the midst of | 


his sandy and ‘shifting ‘habitation, * The 
creations of romancé are nothing to ‘this 
hourly miracle. The first wild’ guesses of 
infantine science, when every laboratory ‘was 
as a haunted chamber in the dark, were not 
more strange and bewildering. And so the 
marvel of existence expands ‘before us as we 
advance in our inquiries ; and the phantoms 
of fable grow tame before the living verities 
of God. ; 
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